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CHAPTER  I 
FORMULATING  THE  PROELEM 

The  Problem 

General  Statement 
The  problem  of  this  study  is  to  make  functional  the 
philosophy  that  recognizes  the  criteria  for  placement  or  promo- 
tion of  the  exceptional  child  of  the  Junior  Primary  according 
to  his  chronological  age  and  his  emotional  and  social  maturity, 
rather  than  according  to  arbitrary  grade  standards. 

a.  To  show  that  children  differ  in  their  rate  and 
level  of  growth. 

b.  To  show  that  each  child  should  be  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  ability  and  not  in  comparison  with  the  abilities 
of  other  children. 

c  To  show  that  the  progress  of  each  child  should  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  his  expectancy  or  possibilities. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Exceptional  Child;   This  is  a  child  who  deviates  or 
varies  from  the  normal  in  any  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  traits. 

J\inior  Primary;   A  plan  to  provide  opportunities  for 
each  child  to  develop  at  his  own  rate  during  the  first  years  of 


1.  Arch  0.  Heck,  The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  p.  3. 
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hiB  school  life.   Grade  levels  are  eliminated  and  a  flexible 
plan  of  grouping  is  set  up  which  will  enable  the  child  to  be 
placed  where  he  is  stimulated  to  make  his  best  contribution  to 
the  group.   The  child  is  not  permitted  to  attempt  work  beyond 
his  ability  and  understanding.   Thus  frustration  is  avoided  and 
he  is  assured  a  feeling  of  success  and  security.   Most  children 
can  complete  the  Junior  Primary  in  two  years,  while  others  may 
need  three  years  to  be  ready  for  the  third  grade.   Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  should  a  child  remain  in  the  Junior  Primary  more 
than  three  years. 

Delimitation 
This  research  will  be  concerned  with  the  school  pro- 
gram; (1)  that  provides  for  the  slow  learning  child  to  progress 
according  to  his  ability.  (2)  that  provides  for  the  habits  of 
successful  accomplishment  from  one  level  of  the  Jxinior  Primary 
to  another. 

Basic  Assumptions 

Each  child  is  born  with  an  individual  growth  pattern. 
He  differs  from  all  other  children  in  his  physical,  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  social  growth. 

There  is  a  wide  variance  in  interest,  abilities,  and 
capacities  because  of  inheritance  and  social  backgro\ind. 


2.  Hillsborough  Co.  Workshop,  "Guiding  Child  Development  in 
Junior  Primary,"  p.  13. 
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Hypotheses 

Since  growth  in  achievement  appears  to  be  independent 
of  how  children  are  grouped,  it  is  obvious  that  a  thorough-going 
growth  philosophy  should  be  the  criteria  for  placement  or  promo- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  individual,  rather  than  arbitrary  grade 
standards.   This  growth  philosophy  tends  to  bring  children  through 
the  Jvinior  Primary  without  failure.   If  after  study  of  a  child 
reclassification  is  necessary  because  of  extreme  immaturity,  re- 
tention is  not  thought  of  as  failure  on  the  part  of  the  child- 

Incidence  of  the  Problem 

The  Junior  Primary  program  as  it  now  operates  in  Tampa 
has  evolved  over  a  period  of  years.   It  has  developed  through  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  problems  of  young  children  by  the  pri- 
mary teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.   Although  many 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program,  the  plan  was  initiated  by  members  of 
the  local  branch  of  The  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  who 
collected  and  studied  descriptive  materials  of  similar  programs. 
In  February,  1945,  a  committee  of  teachers  and  principals  was 
appointed  to  work  out  plans  for  a  bulletin  on  the  Junior  Primary. 
A  suggested  outline  was  made.   The  principals  and  Junior  Primary 
teachers  of  each  of  twenty-three  elementary  schools  were  asked 
to  choose  an  area  for  which  they  would  be  responsible.   This  ma- 
terial was  available  to  the  members  of  the  1945  Workshop.   With 
this  material  as  a  guide,  the  members  of  the  Workshop  wrote  a 
tentative  course  of  study  which  included  the  Purpose  and  philoso- 
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phy  of  the  Junior  Primary.   During  the  following  school  year 
the  Junior  Primary  teachers  used  this  course  of  study  as  a 
guide  for  initiating  the  Junior  Primary  plan  into  the  twenty- 
three  elementary  schools  of  Tampa. 

The  1946  Workshop  had  for  its  purpose  the  revision  of 
the  tentative  course  of  study.   By  a  cooperative  and  systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  participants  and  staff  mensbers, 
"Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Junior  Primary"  was  written. 

In  the  Summer  of  1947  several  outstanding  teachers 
from  various  Teachers'  Colleges  were  invited  to  Tampa  to  help 
put  into  practice  the  program  of  the  Junior  Primary.   This  was 
done  by  the  Demonstration  School  method.   Three  classes  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  children  in  each  level  of  the  Junior  Primary  were 
used.   For  three  weeks  the  teachers  of  Tampa  and  Hillsborough 
County  observed  and  studied  the  Junior  Primary  plan  as  directed 
by  experts.   During  this  Workshop  it  was  realized  that  there  was 
a  need  for  the  clarification  of  many  problems — particularly,  the 
method  of  grouping,  and  the  promotion  or  placement  of  the  Junior 
Primary  child. 

Need  for  the  Study 

In  many  schools  today,  what  pupils  learn,  rather  than 
how  they  learn,  is  still  considered  all  important,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  subject-matter  is  the  only  goal.   In  such  schools  the 
development  of  the  child  receives  little  attention.   Teachers 
frequently  say  that  many  pupils  are  irresponsible,  lazy,  impu- 
dent, unsocial,  nervous,  uninterested  in  school,  and  are  failing 
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3 
in  their  school  work. 

The  modern  school  of  today  believes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  make  useful  happy  citizens  of  our  boys 
and  girls.   The  school  accepts  full  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing an  education  in  terms  of  individual  needs.   It  is  obvious 
to  the  teachers  in  the  modern  school  that  they  can  promote  ef- 
ficient teaching  and  effective  learning  only  when  they  have  a 
thorovigh  xinderstanding  of  the  capacities,  the  interests,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  background  factors  of  every  learner.'* 

Factors  which  interfere  with  or  inhibit  learning  may 
be  classified  as  physical,  educational,  and  psychological.   The 
school  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  physical  weaknesses  of  each  child, 
to  seek  aid  in  making  proper  adjustment  for  individuals  affected, 
and  to  provide  a  healthful  environment  conducive  of  optimum  learn- 
ing. 

In  considering  the  educational  factors  of  the  child 
it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  should  know  the  range  of  maturity 
and  the  potential  ability  of  each  child  in  order  to  give  him  a 
school  program  suited  to  his  possibilities. 

Psychological  hazards  inhibit  learning  and  adjustment. 
Hazards  of  this  type  are  mental  immaturity,  social  immaturity. 


3.  Theordore  L.  Torgerson,  Studying  Children,  p.  6. 

4.  Virgil  Rogers,  "Setting  the  Environment  for  Work,"  Childhood 

Education,  23  (February  1947) ,  pp.  265-268. 

5.  Theodore  L.  Torgerson,  0£.  cit.  ,  p.  17. 

6.  Loc.  cit. 
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emotional  immaturity,  lack  of  specific  aptitude  for  work,  un- 
wholesome motivation,  and  maladjustment.  A  maladjusted  child 
is  a  potential  educational  failure.   The  frustrations  resulting 

from  failure  often  lead  to  emotional  conflicts  and  later  malad- 

7 

justment. 

It  is  important  for  teachers  to  study  children  in  re- 
lation to  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  maturity,  and  to 
provide  a  school  environment  that  will  result  in  well-rounded 
child  development.   In  every  Junior  Primary  class  there  are  chil- 
dren who  are  immature — especially  those  who  enter  school  at  the 
age  of  five  years  and  nine  months.   Not  only  the  immature  ones 
but  others  also  often  have  a  limited  background  of  experience; 
speech  defects  and  other  types  of  language  handicaps  are  not  un- 
usual.  Then  there  are  the  transient  children  who  have  attended 
schools  of  various  tjrpes.   Every  class  has  a  few  precocious  chil- 
dren in  it.   Children  in  each  of  the  above  situations  call  for 
an  adjusted  school  program. 

The  failure  to  study  children  and  to  provide  a  school 
environment  which  will  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  goals 
of  education  will  result  in  failure  and  in  problems  of  child  be- 
havior.  Nothing  short  of  optimum  development  for  every  child  can 
be  the  aim  of  the  Junior  Primary.^ 


7.  Ibid.  o.  17. 


8.  Daisy  Marvel  Jones,  "How  Shall  Children  Be  Grouped  and  Pro- 
moted," Childhood  Education  24  (January,  1948) , 
pp.  232-234. 
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The  grouping  and  placement  of  Junior  Primary  children 
has  continued  to  be  a  problem  for  Junior  Primary  teachers  in 
Tampa.   The  writer  of  this  paper  feels  that  study  of  the  prac- 
tices of  promotion  or  placement  of  the  exceptional  child  of  the 
Jiinior  Primary  will  be  particularly  helpful. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  PLAN 

The  Purpose  of  the  Jvinior  Primary 
The  Purpose  of  the  Junior  Primary  Is; 

1.  To  provide  opportunities  for  each  child  to  develop 
at  hie  own  rate  during  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  school. 

2.  To  eliminate  grade  levels. 

3.  To  establish  a  flexible  plan  of  grouping  which  will 
enable  the  child  to  be  placed  where  he  is  stimulated  to  make  his 
best  contributions  to  the  group.   Such  a  plan  takes  care  of  the 
bright  child  as  well  as  the  slow  child.   The  child  is  not  permit- 
ted to  attempt  work  beyond  his  ability  and  understanding.   Thus 
frustration  is  avoided,  and  he  is  assured  a  feeling  of  success 
and  security.^ 

The  Philosophy  of  the  J\inior  Primary 
Some  of  the  Basic  Beliefs  Arg; 

1-  That  children  must  meet  with  success  in  school  and 
that  school  must  be  a  happy  experience  for  them. 

2.  That  all  children  do  not  develop  at  the  same  rate. 
Each  child  is  born  with  an  individual  growth  pattern  and  he  dif- 
fers from  all  other  children  in  his  physical,  mental,  emotional, 


1.  Hillsborough  Co.  Workshop,  "Guiding  Child  Development,"  p.  13. 
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and  social  growth.   Because  of  inheritance  and  social  background 
there  is  a  wide  variance  in  interests  and  abilities.   In  other 
words,  the  feet  of  all  six  year  old  yoxingsters  cannot  be  squeezed 
into  the  same  size  shoes.   Children  do  not  learn  to  walk  and  talk 
at  the  same  age.   Neither  are  all  children  at  six  years  of  age 
ready  to  read.   You  cannot  force  a  child  to  read  when  he  is  not 
ready,  any  more  than  you  can  force  him  to  walk  when  his  leg  mus- 
cles are  not  developed.   Some  children  are  ready  to  read  at  five 
or  five  and  one-half,  some  at  six.   This  simply  means  that  some 
children  develop  more  slowly  than  others.   Research  shows  that 
the  average  child  should  not  be  taught  to  read  vintil  he  has  reached 
a  mental  age  of  six  and  a  half  years.   Many  of  our  so-called 
failures  in  the  first  year  of  school  are  caused  by  our  trying  to 
force  children  to  read  before  they  are  ready. 

3.  That  the  curriculum  must  be  based  upon  child  needs. 
The  instructional  procedures  must  take  into  consideration  the 
child  differences  as  well  as  likenesses  and  thus  plan  for  the 
growth  of  the  child  physically,  mentally,  emotionally,  socially, 
and  spiritually. 

4.  That  during  the  first  years  of  a  child's  life  in 
school  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  progress  at  his  own 
rate  of  learning.   Some  children  can  complete  the  Junior  Primary 
in  two  years,  while  others  may  need  three  years  to  be  ready  for 
the  third  grade- 

5.  That  only  in  exceptional  cases  should  a  child  re- 
main in  the  Junior  Primary  more  than  three  years. 
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6.   That  if  each  child  is  given  a  good  foundation  in 
the  Junior  Primary — that  is,  takes  three  years,  if  necessary,  to 
get  ready  for  the  third  grade,  and  is  not  "passed"  from  one  grade 
to  the  next  but  progresses  from  one  level  to  the  next  at  his  own 
rate  of  learning — many  repeaters  will  be  eliminated  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  each  child's  success  will  be  assured  as  he  advances 
normally  through  school. ^ 

Suggestions  for  Putting  the  Junior  Primary 
into  Operation 

After  beginning  children  are  enrolled,  they  should  be 
grouped  by  some  random  method  of  selection  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  fac\ilty  of  each  school.   For  the  purpose  of  develooing  suc- 
cessful working  groups  heterogeneous  grouping  seems  to  have 
gained  acceptance  over  homogeneity,  especially  if  one  is  using 
ability  or  subject  matter  as  a  basis  for  classification.  "^  The 
class  unit  is  better  if  selected  on  an  alphabetical  basis. 

An  orientation  period  of  two  to  four  weeks  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  gather  information  regarding  the  attitudes,  habits, 
background,  and  experiences  of  the  children.   During  this  orien- 
tation period  Intelligence  Tests  and  Reading  Readiness  Tests  may 
be  given.   Using  the  results  of  these  tests  and  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  study  of  each  child,  small  groups  may  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  progress  in  certain  learning  skills,  as  read- 


2.  Ibid.  ,  p.  13. 

3.  Virgil  Rogers,  "Setting  the  Environment  for  Work,"  Childhood 

Education.  23  (February,  1947) ,  pp.  267-268 
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ing.   In  this  way  each  child  will  be  in  a  small  group  for  the 
learning  skills,  where  he  can  do  capacity  work,  where  he  will 
feel  that  his  efforts  bring  success.   This  grouping  is  done  with- 
in the  room,  except  in  such  cases  where  the  teacher,  principal, 
and  parent  feel  that  the  child  will  fit  better  into  a  group  in 
another  room  within  the  school. 

"To  promote  good  will  and  an  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram, parents  should  be  kept  informed  of  changes  affecting  their 
children  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes.   This  is  particularly 
important  when  a  child  slows  up  and  is  placed  in  a  group  working 
on  a  lower  level.   There  should  be  no  feeling  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  child  who  progresses  more  slowly.   The  main  consid- 
eration is  to  give  him  a  thorough  foundation  and  to  keep  him 
progressing  rather  than  to  send  him  back  to  repeat  work  he  at- 
tempted when  he  wasn't  mature  enough  to  undertake  it.   We  find 
that  many  "slow  starters"  suddenly  spurt  ahead  when  they  are 
given  a  little  time  to  adjust  themselves.   In  a  situation  of 
this  kind  it  is  suggested  that  the  child  be  given  new  material 
on  his  level  of  reading,  and  not  be  required  to  repeat  a  book 
he  has  read- 

Because  all  children  do  not  develop  at  the  same  rate, 
some  of  them  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work  before  the  end  of 
the  Junior  Primary.   An  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  is  recom- 
mended at  the  Junior  Primary  level,  rather  than  arbitrary  ad- 
vancement to  higher  grade  levels.   Rich  experience,  however, 
should  be  provided  at  all  levels  of  the  Junior  Primary. 


4.  Hillsborough  County  Workshop,  "Guiding  Child  Development  in 
the  Junior  Primary,"  p.  15. 
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"We  are  but  plants,  however  high  we  rise, 
Whatever  thoughts  we  have,  or  dreams  we  dream. 
We  are  "but  plants,  and  all  we  are  and  dp 
Depends  upon  the  seed  and  on  the  soil. "^ 


Karl  C.  Garrison,  The  PsychologiY  of  Exceptional  Children, 
p.  155. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  CHILD 

Today's  elementary  school  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  developing  individvials  who  come  under 
its  guidance  into  happy  and  successful  citizens.   In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  the  school  must  be,  and  is, 
concerned  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  whole  child. 
Teachers,  therefore,  have  enlarged  their  conception  of  child 
education  to  include  not  merely  the  mental  hut  the  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  creative  aspects  of  child  life. 

As  one  watches  over  a  group  of  children  about  a  school 
building,  he  marvels  at  the  number  of  them  that  are  the  same  the 
size,  that  have  the  same  general  appearance,  that  engage  in  the 
same  kind  of  talk,  that  wear  the  same  style  of  clothing,  and  yet 
that  react  differently.   There  are  definite,  well-established 
physical,  social,  emotional,  mental,  and  creative  characteristics 
and  needs  which  are  found  in  all  children  of  the  Junior  Primary 
level.   One  must  know  these  characteristics  and  needs  if  he  is 
to  give  the  xinderstanding,  guidance,  sympathy,  and  specialized 
attention  that  are  so  invaluable  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
child. ^ 


1.  Hillsborough  Co\inty  Workshop,  "CJ\iiding  Child  Development  in 

the  JTonior  Primary,"  p.  15 

2.  Loc.  cit. 
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In  its  bulletin  "Guiding  Child  Development  in  the 
Junior  Primary"  the  Hillsborough  County  Workshop  has  enumerated 
these  basic  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  Junior  Primary  Child 
under  five  categories:   physical,  emotional,  mental,  social,  and 
spiritual.   In  order  to  define  more  sharply  the  child  of  the 
Junior  Primary  age  level,  the  investigator  presents  here  the  work- 
shop's thoughtful  findings: 

Physical  Characteristics  and  Needs 

"He  is  active  and  needs  to  work  or  play  vigorously  for 
short  periods. 
He  tires  auickly. 

He  needs  to  be  outdoors  for  a  number  of  hours  during  the 
day. 

He  is  growing  rapidly. 
He  is  using  his  large  muscles. 

His  bones  are  pliable  and  care  should  be  taken  to  train 
in  desirable  habits. 

He  is  learning  how  to  choose  food  and  is  establishing 
eating  habits. 

He  is  slowly  gaining  muscular  coordination. 
He  is  learning  to  take  care  of  bodily  functions. 
He  is  learning  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 
He  needs  twelve  hours  of  sleep  a  day. 
He  needs  frequent  periods  of  rest. 

He  is  susceptible  to  many  infections  and  diseases  and 
needs  frequent  checking  on  physical  conditions. 

Emotional  Characteristics  and  Needs 

He  is  easily  upset. 

Emotional  disturbances  often  found  in  the  child  at  the 
Junior  Primary  age  level  are: 

Fear  of  the  dark,  animals,  people,  a  storm,  thunder,  light- 
ening, and  unusual  soTinds. 

He  often  seeks  protection  from  adults  or  older  brothers 
and  sisters. 
Shyness. 

A  feeling  of  insecurity. 
Over-sensitiveness- 
Stubbornness. 
Demand  for  attention- 
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Over-assertiveness. 

Selfishness. 

Need  for  love  and  affection. 


Mental  Characteristics  and  Needs 

He  is  full  of  curiosity  and  eager  for  information  and 

knowledge. 

He  likes  to  explore  and  experiment. 

He  has  a  short  interest  span. 

He  has  a  vivid  imagination. 

He  needs  help  in  solving  his  problems. 

It  is  difficult  for  him  to  accept  criticism. 


Social  Characteristics  and  Needs 

He  is  self -centered. 

He  takes  better  care  of  his  property  than  of  that  belong- 
ing to  others. 

He  needs  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  sense  of  being  wanted. 
He  needs  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  success. 
He  needs  a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  oart  of  a  group. 
He  lacks  self-control  and  restraint. 
He  likes  to  imitate. 


Spiritual  Characteristics  and  Needs 

It  is  easy  for  him  to  believe  in  and  to  trust  God. 

He  loves  nature. 

He  forgives  easily. "^ 

While  children  of  the  Junior  Primary  level  have  the 
same  basic  characteristics  and  needs,  a  closer  study  reveals 
that  each  child  is  an  individual  personality  with  different 
speed,  to  a  different  extent,  and  in  a  different  manner.   It  is 
easy  to  see  that  people  differ  in  height,  in  weight,  in  color 
of  hair  and  eyes.   It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  they  differ 
even  more  markedly  in  comprehension  and  use  of  words,  in  facility 


3.  Ibid. ,  pp.  15-18. 
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of  ideas,  in  reasoning  capacity,  in  speed  of  reading,  in  response 
to  colors,  in  discrimination  of  differences  in  sizes  and  weights, 
in  handling  nximber  concepts,  in  coordination,  and  in  thousands 
of  other  ways  associated  with  mind  and  emotions.  Psychologists 
have  carefully  studied  the  problem  of  individual  differences  over 
the  past  few  decades  so  that  now  it  is  possible  to  chart  some 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  people  differ.   Because  no  two  oersons 
are  alike,  any  school  fails  at  the  outset  if  its  setup  is  the 
same  for  all  pupils. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  study  the  child  who  de- 
viates in  any  one  of  a  number  of  traits  from  the  normal  child 
has  been  defined  as  an  exceptional  child.   Every  regular  class- 
room contains  some  exceotional  children.   It  is  with  the  excep- 
tional child  who  is  a  slow-learner  in  the  regular  classroom  that 
this  study  is  particularly  concerned.   The  child  with  the  low 
Intelligence  Quotient  may  be  expected  to  be  a  slow-learner,  but 
it  has  been  found  true  that  many  children  with  normal  or  above 
normal  intelligence  are  also  slow-learners. 

There  is  much  overlapping  among  types  of  handicaps, 
and  many  children  are  afflicted  with  two  or  more  defects.   For 
example,  the  cause  of  defective  speech  may  be  physical  or  psy- 
chological. ^ 

Physical  defects,  such  as  inaccurate  vision,  poor 
hearing,  and  defective  speech  are  closely  allied  to  slow-learning. 
It  would  seem  with  our  program  for  checking  physical  defects 


4.  Paul  R.  Mort  and  William  S.  Vincent,  A  Look  at  Our  Schools, 

p.  20. 

5.  Harry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children,  p.  12. 
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that  the  problems  of  children's  vision  would  be  solved  by  the 
program  set-up  itself.   Unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Not  all  parents  do  something  about  eye  defects.   Some  of  them 
think  that  they  cannot  afford  glasF.es  for  their  children.   Another 
group  intends  to  do  something  but  puts  it  off,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month.   A  few  do  not  believe  the  diagnosis  and 
even  resent  having  the  schools  or  health  agencies  examine  their 
children.   They  declare  that  if  anything  is  wrong  with  the  vi- 
sion of  their  children  they  will  outgrow  it. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  learned  by  those  who 
deal  with  the  slow-learner  is  that  the  conditions  noted  above 
are  altogether  too  frequent,  not  only  with  regard  to  eye  defects 
but  with  regard  to  all  other  kinds  of  handicaps.   A  minimum  of 
neglect,  indifference,  and  indigency  usually  exists,  but  the  pro- 
gram  must  eventually  proceed  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles." 
Children  with  mild  visual  handicaps  are  enrolled  in  regular 
classes  in  large  numbers.   In  a  typical  class  of  thirty-five 
pupils  one-fifth  have  some  degree  of  visual  defect,  or  seven  of 
the  thirty-five  are  so  affected.   The  regular  teacher  has  a  very 
important  role  in  the  education  of  children  with  visual  defects. 

There  are  also  more  children  with  defective  hearing 
than  is  ordinarily  believed.   Defective  hearing  is  less  notice- 
able on  the  surface  because  very  few  children  wear  or  use  hear- 
ing aids.  When  a  child  does  not  see  well,  he  frequently  makes 

6.  Ibid.  ,  p.  28. 

7.  Ibid. ,  p.  36. 
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his  defect  known  by  straining  his  eyes,  by  holding  his  book  close 
to  his  face,  or  by  using  various  other  obvious  adjustments.   The 
child  with  defective  hearing,  however,  seldom  makes  as  much  visi- 
ble effort  to  hear  by  coming  closer,  by  holding  his  hand  up  to 
his  ear,  or  by  other  appropriate  behavior.   Instead  of  trying,  he 
merely  tends  to  let  things  go  unnoticed  or  make  no  response.   This 

type  of  behavior  has  other  consequences  in  addition  to  lack  of 

p 
hearing. ° 

The  first  conclusion  drawn  by  those  associated  with 
him  both  at  home  and  in  school  is  that  he  is  careless,  indifferent, 
and  impolite  because  he  pays  little  attention.  He  is  suspected 
of  having  an  inadequate  personality  and  poor  training  in  manners. 
He  may  hear  better  some  days  than  others,  and  hence  his  hearing 
defect  is  not  suspected.  He  may  hear  voices  or  sounds  better  at 
some  pitch  or  tone  level  than  at  others.   Some  voices  are  m.ore 
distinct  to  him  than  others.   For  many  reasons  his  actual  diffi- 
culty is  overlooked.   Because  of  poor  hearing  he  does  not  make 
normal  responses  and  is  often  characterized  as  a  poor  citizen  of 
the  school.   He  begins  to  suffer  from  a  two-fold  type  of  handi- 
cap which  makes  his  program  more  grave  in  some  ways  than  a  sin- 
gle type  of  defect  such  as  poor  vision.   It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  vision  defects  also  produce  such  secondary  charac- 
teristics, but  usually  with  a  different  emphasis. 

There  is  another  secondary  tjrpe  of  suspected  defect 


8.  Ibid. ,  p.  80. 
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which  often  accompanies  undetected  lack  of  hearing — namely,  men- 
tal limitations.   It  is  concluded  that  the  reason  why  a  hard-of- 
hearing  child  does  not  answer  is  that  he  is  a  mental  defective, 
and  hence  that  he  does  not  comprehend  what  is  asked  of  him.   There 
is  a  tendency  to  overlook  him  in  school,  and  at  home  his  family 
tends  to  favor  those  with  more  talented  mental  powers.   Under 
these  circumstances  he  gradually  becomes  used  to  neglect  and 
slowly  withdraws  from  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.   The  mod- 
ern school  is  developing  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  mentally 
slow  and  retarded  children.   The  confusion  of  a  hearing  defect 
with  limited  mental  ability  also  operates  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion so  that  the  mentally  handicapped  are  sometimes  excused  as 
having  defective  hearing.   These  costly  mistakes  are  now  slowly 
being  brought  to  light  and  are  being  corrected  by  modern  methods 
of  physical  and  mental  examinations. ^0  In  studying  exceptional 
children  the  most  fruitful  point  of  view  is  that  the  whole  child 
with  all  his  characteristics,  with  his  defects  as  well  as  his  fa- 
vorable qualities,  should  be  evaluated  in  order  to  develop  him  to 
the  best  of  which  he  is  capable- -^^ 

In  any  regular  clasproom  there  are  at  least  five  out  of 
thirty-five  pupils  with  some  hearing  defect. ^^  It  has  been  said 
that  many  times  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  is  a 
very  narrow  margin.   This  is  probably  true  of  children  with  mild 


10.  Harry  J.  Baker,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  81. 
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hearing  defects.  Proper  diagnosis  and  application  of  effective 
methods  of  treatment  to  more  than  two  million  children  would 
work  wonders  not  only  for  their  happiness  individually  but  also 
for  the  greater  good  and  efficiency  of  society  as  well.^^ 

It  is  always  a  difficult  problem  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory place  in  which  to  allocate  speech  defectives  in  a  classi- 
fication of  exceptional  children.   They  offer  a  combination  of 
difficulties  and  disabilities  which  are  physical,  social,  and 
emotional.   In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  some  physical  basis 
which  tends  to  classify  them  among  the  physically  handicapped- 
As  a  group  they  tend  to  have  more  psychological  and  emotional 
conflicts  than  any  other  type  of  physically  handicapped,  since 
speech  is  the  chief  avenue  of  social  commionication.   When  this 
road  of  social  intercourse  does  not  function  in  normal  ways, 
barriers  are  set  up  between  the  speech  defective  and  his  as- 
sociates which  generates  emotional  difficulties.   Every  child  is 
a  combination  of  many  influences  which  must  be  understood  in  the 
total  as  well  as  in  the  single  phases.^'*' 

Lowered  vitality  characterizes  an  important  group  of 
exceptional  children  who  are  in  every  regular  classroom.  This 
group  is  composed  of  children  suLffering  from  chronic  malnutri- 
tion, tuberculosis,  cardiac  defects,  and  rheumatic  fever.  Ac- 
tive cases  of  tuberculosis  and  rheumatic  fever  sre  not  a.pt  to 
be  in  the  classroom  very  long-   But  cases  of  both  of  the  above- 


13.  Ibid. ,  p.  89. 
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mentioned  who  have  recovered  from  their  acute  condition  are  of- 
ten found  in  the  classroom.    They  may  need  added  rest,  nourish- 
ing food,  carefully  supervised  activities,  and  continual  inspec- 
tion.  The  routine  of  the  school  day  as  well  as  the  class  in- 
struction for  any  type  of  lowered  vitality  is  a  most  important 
concern  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

With  early  diagnosis  of  physical  defects,  and  correc- 
tion thereof,  these  children  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
curricul\am  of  the  regular  classroom.   In  most  cases  where  early 
diagnosis  and  proper  care  are  provided,  these  children  will  pro- 
gress normally  in  the  Junior  Primary  and  will  be  ready  to  con- 
tinue through  the  rest  of  the  school  program  successfully. 

There  are  those  in  the  regular  classroom  who  have  no 
physical  defects  but  who  do  not  make  normal  progress  in  school 
achievement.   Usually  slow-learning  children  are  somewhat  below 
average  in  general  mental  ability.   They  include  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  which  compares 
in  importance  to  the  twenty  per  cent  with  vision  defects.   In 
terms  of  intelligence  tests  they  range  in  Intelligent  Quotient 
from  70  to  75  up  to  90,  but  mental  limits  should  not  be  too 
definite.  Many  of  them  have  limitations  in  factors  such  as 
physical  condition,  and  personality.   In  spite  of  these  minor 
deviations  they  pass  for  normal  children,  since  such  differences 
are  comparatively  small.   The  cumulative  effects  of  their  de- 
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viations  over  a  period  of  years,  however,  create  problems  of  ex- 
treme maladjustment  for  the  schools  as  well  as  for  the  pupils 
themselves.^' 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  important  need  for  adaot- 
ing  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  to  slow-learning  children. 
Whenever  a  carefxol  study  is  made  of  these  children,  either  indi- 
vidually in  mixed  classes  or  by  entire  classes,  their  needs  are 
obvious. ^^ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  slow-learning  are  only 
slightly  handicapped.   In  mental  development  they  progress  at 
five-sixths  of  the  normal  rate,  although  that  rate  causes  them 
to  fall  behind  the  average  after  a  few  years. -^^ 

In  the  past  the  slow-learners  tended  to  be  hurried 
through  school  at  a  rate  so  rapid  that  they  did  not  accomplish 
as  much  as  they  might  had  it  been  geared  to  their  abilities. 
If  this  problem  continues  to  be  improved  and  adjustments  are 
made  in  line  with  their  abilities  and  interests,  the  slow-learners 
will  live  up  to  the  expectation  of  their  mental  age  and  Intelli- 
gent Quotient  and  be  approximately  normal  in  school  and  in  adult- 
hood. ^0 
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It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this 
covmtry  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  with  normal 
intelligence  who  have  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  or 
spell  with  the  methods  that  are  commonly  used.   Extensive  re- 
search has  reported  that  disability  of  any  degree  in  any  of  the 
basic  school  subjects  is  wholly  preventable.   If  educational 
methods  were  more  intelligently  adapted  to  the  idiosyncracies 
of  the  individual  child,  all  children  would  achieve  up  to  their 
mental  age  level  in  all  school  subjects. ^1 

On  the  surface  educationally  retarded  children  do  not 
show  evidences  of  physical,  mental,  or  most  other  handicaps. 
They  do  not  grope  about  with  extremely  poor  vision,  they  do  not 
speak  with  a  speech  defect.   They  seem  mentally  alert,  and  gen- 
erally they  are  fit  specimens  of  normalcy. ^^  Parents  are  parti- 
cularly disturbed  about  their  lack  of  progress  since  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  obvious  reason  for  their  educational  backwardness, 
whereas  the  hard-of -hearing  child  has  allowances  made  for  his 
school  difficulties.   There  is  more  likely  to  be  criticism  of 
the  schools  for  failure  to  bring  about  good  educational  results 
in  the  educationally  retarded  than  in  any  other  group  of  handi- 
capped. Hence  in  terras  of  good  public  relationships  it  is  eoiond 
policy  to  make  adequate  provision  for  them. 

Whenever  any  investigations  are  made  of  the  education- 
ally retarded,  personality  and  social  characteristics  immediately 
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come  to  light.   It  is  not  known  whether  educational  retardation 
is  caused  by  these  characteristics,  or  whether  these  character- 
istics helo  to  cause  educational  retardation.   In  any  event  they 
tend  to  exist  side  by  side,  and  which  is  cause  and  which  is  ef- 
fect are  less  important  than  the  need  for  a  remedial  program.  ^"^ 

23.  0£.  cit.  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
AGE  STANDARDS  FOR  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 

A  puzzling  problem  to  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors throughout  our  country  is:  DVhat  should  be  the  minimum  age 
of  children  for  entering  school.  A  child's  age  entrance  is  set 
by  law.  At  present  the  age  entrance  law  of  Florida  states  that 
the  child  must  be  five  years  and  nine  months  old  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  school.^ 

At  its  April,  1948,  meeting  the  following  resolution 

was  submitted  to  the  Florida  Education  Association: 

"Article  XVII:   Requirement  for  Age-Entrance  into  the  First 

grade. 

The  primary  schools  of  Florida  today  are  overcrowded 
with  immature,  frustrated,  non-habit-f ormed,  poorly-ad- 
justed Junior  Primary  children  from  many  overanxious  homes. 
We  believe  that  these  children  are  unable  to  follow  a  plan- 
ned program  for  mature,  easily-adjusted  first  graders,  and 
that  many  failures  result  every  year  under  a  promotion  pro- 
gram from  Junior  Primary^  to  the  first  grade  at  a  great 
cost  to  the  state. 

The  state  of  Florida  is  preparing  a  Kindergarten  Pro- 
gram to  care  for  the  f ive-year-nine-month-old  and  five- 
year-old  children. 

Therefore,  we  urge  an  amendment  to  the  present  school 
law  to  require  that  all  children  in  order  to  register  in 


1.  Florida  School  Laws,  1939,  Chapter  6,  Art.  1  Sec.  601,  State 

Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

2.  This  resolution  uses  a  meaning  for  Junior  Primary  which  is 

different  from  the  one  being  used  throughout  this  thesis. 
It  speaks  of  Junior  Primary  as  a  classification  before 
entering  first  grade.   As  used  in  this  study,  the  Junior 
Primary  represents  the  combined  first  and  second  grades. 
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the  first  grade  in  the  schoole  of  the  Btate  of  Florida  be 
six  years  of  age  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  school. "^ 

The  minimum  entering  age  for  children  varies  from  place 
to  place  in  our  country  depending  on  state  and  local  differences. 
And  so  the  increasingly  perplexing  question:   What  should  age 
standards  for  school  entrance  be?  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  a- 
vailable  facts  and  current  theory  about  the  problem,  bearing  in 
mind  the  variations,  and  also  remembering  that  the  problem  is 
yet  to  be  solved. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  varying  age  standards  for  first 
grade  entrance  has  been  made  by  Miss  Gertrude  Hildreth,  New  York 
City  consulting  psychologist.   After  reporting  on  certain  typi- 
cal variations  among  present  practices,  she  writes. 

In  the  majority  of  public  schools,  the  minimum  entering  age 
is  set  somewhere  between  five  years  and  eight  months  and 
six  years,  with  most  of  the  schools  making  some  concession 
for  those  children  who  will  attain  their  sixth  birthday 
from  one  to  five  months  after  school  begins  in  September. 
The  commonest  practice  in  urban  schools  is  to  accept  chil- 
dren for  first  grade  who  will  be  six  by  December  first  of 
the  year  they  enter.   These  children  will  be  at  least  five 
years  and  nine  months  by  September  first.   The  attendance 
of  children  six  years  of  age  and  over  is  compulsory,  un- 
less there  are  justifiable  reasons  for  delaying  admission. 
In  some  states  and  communities  this  compulsory  attendance 
age  is  set  at  seven  rather  than  six  years. ^ 

Six  years  is  the  age  at  which  the  typical  young  child 

is  considered  to  be  ready  for  broader  experiences  than  his  home 

background  provides;  the  age  at  which  he  can  work  and  play  with 

a  group  of  children  about  his  age  -under  the  guidance  of  adults 
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other  than  his  parents,  and  show  some  self-direction.  Most  par- 
ents of  normal  children  are  eager  to  have  them  begin  school  at 
six. 5 

The  problem  in  setting  a  minimum  age  standard  for  first 
grade  entrance  arises  chiefly  from  two  factors,  according  to  re- 
search:  first,  the  eagerness  of  many  parents  to  enter  their  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade  ahead  of  schedule,  and  second,  the  fact 
that  candidates  for  the  first  grade  have  an  age  range  of  almost 
one  year.  ° 

In  Hillsborough  County  the  former  practice  of  admitting 
beginners  twice  a  year — in  September  and  in  February — has  been 
discontinued  as  has  been  mid-year  promotions.   Instead,  all  the 
children  who  are  to  enter  school  during  the  year  will  enter  in 
September.   The  required  age  for  admission  is  six  by  January  first 
of  the  following  year.   This  means  that  some  children  who  will  be 
just  five  years  and  eight  months  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  first 
grade  in  September.   Individual  differences  in  maturity  among  the 
beginners  will  range  almost  a  year  in  age. 

For  a  substantial  nijmber  of  children — a  number  which 
is  increasing  every  year — nursery  school  or  kindergarten  rather 
than  first  grade  is  the  child's  first  year  in  school.   A  pupil 
may  have  attended  a  private  or  government-supported  nursery  school 
from  the  age  of  three  followed  by  a  year  in  a  public  kindergarten 
before  he  attains  the  age  of  six.   The  problem  is  to  determine 
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the  limiting  minim\im  age  standard  for  first  grade  that  will  ex- 
clude children  who  are  too  young  to  progress  satisfactorily. 

Are  there  any  scientific  studies  that  tie?r  on  this  oro- 
blera  that  can  be  ouoted  in  support  of  the  standards  that  should 
be  adopted?   The  only  research  findings  that  have  rruch  bearing 
on  the  problem  are  those  that  tend  to  show  that  in  the  conven- 
tional first  grade,  children  tend  to  fail  unless  they  have  a  men- 
tal age  of  about  six  years  and  four  months  at  the  time  of  en- 
trance.  Only  the  brighter  children  and  those  who  are  nearing 
six  and  a  half  by  the  opening  of  school  in  September  make  good 
progress  with  the  traditional  first  grade  program.   Slower 
learners  and  those  who  are  much  younger  and  no  more  than  nor- 
mally bright  have  a  difficult  time." 

Every  month  of  age  makes  a  difference  in  the  mental 
maturity  and  learning  capacity  of  these  young  children. 
One  month  makes  more  difference  in  these  early  growth  years 
than  it  does  later.   At  age  five,  for  example,  one  month  ret5- 
resents  one-sixtieth  of  the  child's  total  maturity  to  date; 
at  age  eight,  one  ninety-sixth;  at  age  ten,  one  one-hundred- 
twentieth,  and  so  on.° 

The  school  adjuini  strati  on  is  faced  with  something  of  a 
dilemma.   Should  the  minimiim  age  level  be  set  high  to  keeo  out 
the  younger,  more  immature  children?   Or,  should  the  minim\am  en- 
trance age  be  set  fairly  low  and  a  different  kind  of  first  grade 
program  be  set  up  which  makes  suitable  provision  for  individual 
differences? 


7.  Guy  L.  Bond  and  Era  Bond,  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read,  p.  25. 
8-  Hildreth,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  24. 
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One  study  seems  to  show  that  setting  «  minimum  enter- 
ing age  of  five  years  nine  months  with  a  median  of  6-2.5  and  a 
maximum  of  6-8  seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable  for  schools  with 
no  midyear  entering  class. 9  But  actually  the  age  range  will  al- 
ways be  wider  than  one  year  because  of  late  entrance  of  some  pu- 
pils for  emergency  reasons.   The  instructional  oroblem  ^vill  be 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  children  range  still  more  widely 
in  mental  age,  and  that  they  will  vary  in  countless  other  traits 
that  affect  their  success  in  learning. 

Research  has  shown  that  there  must  always  be  provisions 
for  exceptional  cases.   A  number  of  cities  which  set  an  age  limit 
of  six  years  by  December  first  as  the  minimum  age  for  school  en- 
trance admit  a  few  children  below  this  age  limit.   There  are  chil- 
dren who  orove  on  individual  intelligence  or  "readiness"  tests  to 
have  sufficient  ability  to  work  successfully  with  the  first  grade 
without  danger  of  failing.   In  one  large  city,  with  a  minimum  en- 
tering age  of  five  years  and  nine  months,  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  years  and  five  years  and  eight  months  can  enter  the 
first  grade  provided  they  attain  an  I.  Q.  of  120  or  over  on  the 
Binet  Test.   This  I.  Q.  corresponds  to  a  mental  age  of  six  for 
a  five-year-old  child. 

Other  readiness  and  group  intelligence  tests  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  conjunction  with  other  supplementary 
data  to  pick  out  those  who  give  promise  of  adjusting  satisfac- 

9.  Ibid. ,  p.  25. 
10.  Loc  cit. 
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torily  in  first  grade.   The  testing  should  include  or  te  suople- 
mented  by  observations  of  the  child's  maturity  in  language,  his 
physical  coordination,  mental  alertness,  vision,  hearing,  and 
absence  of  serious  defects  that  would  impede  orogress.H 

Needless  to  say,  the  parents  of  five  and  six-year-old 
children  need  to  be  informed  about  the  entrance  age  standards 
and  the  reasons  for  adopting  them,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
first  year  program  and  the  achievement  standards  to  be  expected 
of  the  children.   Most  parents  are  willing  to  acceot  the  school's 
policies  if  they  c^^^n  be  assured  that  the  children  will  succeed 
according  to  his  maturity,  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and 
emotionally. ^^ 


11.  Ibid. ,  p.  26. 


12.  Hillsborough  County  Workshop,  "Guiding  Child  Development  in 
Junior  Primary,"  p.  14. 


CHAPTER  V 
WHEN  ARE  CHILDREN  READY  TO  LEARN 

Progressive  educators  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
growing  child  is  the  center  of  the  learning  process.   "It  is 
essential  that  a  curriculum  be  developed  which  stresses  child 
growth  primarily...."^  shout  the  specialists.   Their  wisdom  is 
re-echoed  in  these  resolves  from  the  Hillsborough  County  Work- 
shop "purposes  and  philosophy  of  the  Junior  Primary — to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  each  child  to  develop  at  his  own  rate.... 
that  each  child  is  born  with  an  individual  growth  pattern.-., 
that  the  curriculum  must  be  based  upon  child  needs.... "^ 

When  are  children  ready  to  learn?  When  are  they  ready 
to  read?  For  the  teacher  of  the  Junior  Primary  child,  these  two 
questions  become  inseparable.   The  problem  of  reading-readiness, 
of  determining  at  school  entrance  which  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  have  reading  experiences,  is  important-   Children's 
maturity  or  readiness  for  reading  cannot  be  gauged  solely  by 
mental  age.   Psychologists  know  that  mentally  average  children 
who  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age  sometimes  do  not  attain  the 


1.  Paul  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process. 

p-  73. 

2.  Hillsborough  County  Workshop,  "Guiding  Child  Development  in 

the  Junior  Primary,"  p.  13. 
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standard  reading  norms  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  formal  schooling.''  There  is  evi- 
dence that  most  of  these  children  who  ordinarily  would  fail  to 
be  promoted  at  the  end  of  these  grades  if  the  usual  standards 
of  promotion  were  employed,  will  read  satisfactorily,  as  well 
as  attain  grade  norms,  upon  entrance  to  Grade  III  or  IV  if  their 
intervening  reading  experiences  are  wisely  limited  and  selected 
in  terms  of  their  individual  needs  and  stages  of  development. 
It  is  sometimes  reported  that  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  first  grade  children  fail  of  promotion  at  the  end  of 
their  respective  grades.   Of  these  failures,  ninety-nine  per 
cent  in  Grade  I,  ninety  per  cent  in  Grade  II,  and  seventy  per 
cent  in  Grade  III  are,  it  seems,  traceable  to  poor  attainment 
in  reading.'* 

These  large  numbers  of  failures  are  pedogogically  and  psy- 
chologically indefensible.   Some  writers  suggest  that  bet- 
ter methods  of  instruction  will  improve  these  conditions. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  demand  better  methods  of 
of  instruction  in  reading,  or  to  insist  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  more  refined  diagnostic  and  remedial  pro- 
cedures to  alleviate  the  situation.   It  is  essential  in- 
stead that  a  curriculum  be  developed  which  stresses  child 
growth  primarily  and  teaching  of  reading  secondarily.^ 

In  estimating  the  child's  reading  readiness  the  teacher 

must  consider  the  following  seven-fold  appraisal  fo  the  child's 

growth: 


3.  Guy  L.  Pond  and  Eva  Bond,  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read,  p.  25. 

4.  M.  E.  Broom,  Mary  Alice  Duncan,  Doroth  Emig,  and  Josephine 

Stueber,  Effective  Reading  Instruction,  p.  78. 

5.  Witty  and  Kopel,  02.  cit.  ,  p.  73. 
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I.   Intelligence-Test  Scores 

The  minimum  mental  age  required  for  successful 
participation  in  reading  will  vary  with  the  nature  anc?  com- 
plexity of  the  reading  program  and  with  the  personality  of 
the  child.   The  necessary  general  minimum  may  "be  established 
in  terms  of  the  mental  level  below  which  children  in  a  given 
reading  curriculum  are  known  to  fail.   Once  determined,  this 
level  should  be  used  to  rate  a  child's  mental  growth  as  in- 
adequa^te  for  the  reading  program  ahead.  ^ 
II.   Reading-Readiness  Test  Data 

This  is  a  useful  instroment  only  in  so  far  as  it 
measures  abilities  which  are  employed  in  particular  reading 
programs.   To  fulfill  this  requirement  one  readiness  test 
predicts  success  in,  and  is  predicted  upon,  the  use  of  a 
specific  series  of  books.   Only  when  the  total  readiness 

test  score  is  very  high  or  very  low  does  it  assure  with  any 

7 
certainty  the  presence  or  absence  of  readiness. 

III.   Data  on  Informal  Reading  Performance 

It  is  probable  that  the  best  index  of  readiness 

is  the  child's  actual  ability  to  read  letters  and  words  in 

meaningful  lonits  and  sequences.  Hence  the  Junior  Primary 

grades  should  provide  situations  which  stimiilate  the  use 

of  simple  reading  materials,  although  systematic  reading 

instructions  should  be  avoided  until  children's  readiness 

has  been  appraised.   Their  alphabetic,  phonic,  and  word 

knowledges  should  be  inventoried,  their  reversal  tendencies 


6.  Ibid.  ,  p.  182. 

7.  Ibid.  ,  p.  183. 
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noted,  their  previous  reading  experiences  ascertained 
through  interviews  with  parents,  and  with  the  children  them- 
selves, and  their  attitudes  toward  reading  observed.   When 
the  child  expresses  a  desire  to  read,  the  teacher  should  as- 
certain whether  this  wish  is  connected  with  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  manipulate  his  environment,  or  whether  it  reflects 
primarily  inappropriate  parental  or  social  pressures.   She 
should  note  the  child's  interest,  degree  of  participation 
in,  and  ability  to  profit  from  the  group  reading  instruction 
that  ie  provided. 
IV.  Physical  Status 

Every  child,  upon  entrance  to  school,  should  have 
a  thorough  medical  examination.   The  teacher's  attention 
should  be  directed  particularly  to  his  general  health,  vis- 
ion, hearing,  and  handedness.   She  should  observe  the  vigor 
with  which  he  engages  in  play,  his  freedom  from  colds,  his 
general  nutritional  status,  and  attendance  at  school.   It 
is  essential  that  binocular  vision  and  hearing  be  adequate 
before  reading  is  undertaken.   Otherwise  distortions  in 
learning  and  faulty  perceptual  habits  are  somewhat  likely 
to  develop.   A  child  who  is  frequently  absent  from  school 
will  have  gaps  in  his  school  experiences.   If  his  vitality 
is  low  he  will  be  unable  to  give  concentrated  effort  nec- 
essary for  the  most  effective  achievement.   Such  a  child's 
need  is  for  physical  rehabilitation.  • Since  the  first  in- 


8.  Bond  and  Bond,  oo.  cit.  ,  p.  48-54. 
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st ruction  in  reading  is  so  important  for  later  learning,  it 
should  "be  provided  only  when  the  physical  basis  for  learn- 
ing is  known  to  be  satisfactory.^ 
7.   Emotional  and  Social  Growth 

Readiness  for  reading  depends  partly  on  maturity 
in  two  phases  of  growth,  the  emotional  and  the  social,  which 
are  reflected  in  the  child's  independence  of  action  and  in 
his  relatiinship  with  other  people.   To  engage  successfully 
in  reading,  the  child  must  learn  to  work  cooperatively  with 
other  children,  to  follow  directions,  and  to  listen  to  group 
conversation  as  well  as  participate  in  it.   He  must  be  able 
to  attend  rather  closely  for  varying  periods  of  time  to  the 
instructional  activity.   He  should  be  persistent  and  re- 
sourceful, and  courageous  in  meeting  new  or  difficult  prob- 
lems.  It  is  important  that  he  engage  in  learning  situations 
not  with  fear  or  anxiety  but  with  self-confidence  and  a 
feeling  of  security. 
VI.   Uses  of  Language 

In  the  child's  use  of  language  the  teacher  may 
discern  some  of  the  most  reliable  indications  of  readiness 
for  reading  instruction.   Range  and  quality  of  vocabulary, 
complexity  and  length  of  sentences,  clarity  of  enunciation 
and  general  precision  of  speech — these  language  patterns 
reflect  intellectual  growth,  and  more  specifically,  the 


9.  Witty  and  Kopel,  0£-  cit.  ,  p.  184. 

10.  Lillian  A.  Lamoreaux  and  Dorris  May  Lee,  Learning  to 
Read  Through  Experience,  pp.  9-18. 
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ability  to  manipulate  fundamental  elements  in  expression 
which  facilitate  their  ready  recognition  when  presented  in 
symbolic  reading  form.   Similarly,  the  ability  to  tell  a 
story  coherently  suggests  that  the  child  will  be  able,  in 
a  reading  situation,  to  retain  ideas  and  to  anticipate  and 
organize  meanings.   The  teacher  should  recognize  deficiencies 
in  this  area  and  correct  them  by  providing  a  rich  social 
setting  which  stimulates  the  use  of  language  in  problem- 
solving.  H 
VII.   Experiential  Background 

Perhaps  the  most  inclusive  area  in  the  complex 
interrelated  phases  of  growth  may  be  characterized  crudely 
as  the  child's  background  of  experience.   It  includes  the 
child's  environmental  explorations,  his  personal  relation- 
ships, his  interests,  hobbies,  pets,  play  activities.   These 
in  turn  form  the  basis  for  much  of  his  mental  life — his  fan- 
cies, wishes,  fears,  dreams,  identifications,  ambitions,  and 
understa.ndings.   Of  course,  the  value  and  adeo.uacy  of  the 
child's  experience  are  to  be  estimated  not  merely  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  different  places  he  has  visited,  but  also 

in  terms  of  the  quality  of  his  experience — the  breadth  of 

1? 
his  understandings  and  the  depth  of  his  meanings.  " 

Of  special  concern  to  the  teacher  of  the  Junior  Pri- 
mary is  the  child  who  is  a  poor  reader.  He  should  be  provided 
with  books  brightly  covered,  attractively  illustrated  and  clearly 


11.  Ibid. ,  p.  33. 

12.  Witty  and  Kopel,  od.  cit.  ,  p.  185, 
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printed,  yet  with  a  format  which  does  not  connote  grade  levels 
of  difficulty  lower  than  his  actual  grade  placement. 

The  types  of  reading  ©referred  by  mentally  dull  chil- 
dren differ  but  slightly  from  those  preferred  by  mentally  aver- 
age and  bright  children.   Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  dull  chil- 
dren apparently  like  humorous  items  less  than  do  the  other  groups. 
Guidance  is  imperative  in  their  reading,  since  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  reading  matter  commensurate  with  the  ability  and  social 
maturity,  or  life  interests  of  the  mentally  dull  children.   Modi- 
fied reading  programs  should  be  developed  which  are  articulated 

around  the  experiences,  interests,  and  problems  of  these  chil- 
dren. ^3 

The  successful  teacher  of  poor  readers  becomes  a  stu- 
dent of  the  way  in  which  children  grow  so  that  she  may  ascer- 
tain individual  needs.   In  addition  she  becomes  an  intelligent 
participant  in  the  culturally  and  socially  significant  activi- 
ties of  contempory  life,  so  that  she  may  guide  children  to  at- 
tain better  social  understanding  and  adjustment. -^^ 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  building  readines?  for 
learning,  Ruth  Strickland,  associate  professor  of  education  at 
Indiana  University,  feels  that:   "Building  readiness  needs  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  job,  not  just 
preparatory  to  it.   No  aspect  of  teaching  requires  greater  skill 

13.  Ibid.  ,  p.  30. 

14.  Ibid. ,  p.  60. 
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or  is  more  important. "^^ 

Miss  Strickland  presents  the  idea  that  teaching  and 
learning  are  most  fruitful  when  they  proceed  in  a  leisurely 
manner  in  an  atmosphere  of  composure,  confidence,  and  high  in- 
terest.  She  notes  that  learning  experiences  are  most  effec- 
tive when  the  learner  is  thoroughly  ready  for  them. 

He  must  have  sufficient  knowledge,  interest,  and  skill 
to  lay  hold  of  the  experience  and  make  it  his  own.   Tre- 
mendous human  waste  occurs  when  children  are  put  through 
courses  of  study  or  teacher-initiated  requirements  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared,  waste  which  includes  mental 
and  emotional  maladjustment  so  devastating  to  some  chil- 
dren that  they  never  recover  from  it  and  their  usefulness 
is  impaired  as  long  as  they  live.   Building  readiness  for 
learning  takes  time,  but  it  takes  less  time  than  to  undo 
the  harm  which  results  from  an  endeavor  to  force  learning 
where  readiness  is  lacking. .. .Many  first  grade  teachers 
have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  slow  beginnings  in 
reading  based  upon  a  carefully  built  background  of  readi- 
ness bring  dividends  in  skill,  interest,  and  rate  of  prog- 
ress later  on.  ■'■° 

When  are  children  ready  to  learn?  Alvin  Schindler 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  believes  that  there  are  nine  fac- 
tors which  determine  readiness  for  learning.   Because  these  nine 
readiness-determining  factors,  basic  to  all  learning  and  to  all 
levels,  are  similar  to  those  seven  reading-readiness  factors 
discussed  at  length  above,  it  is  enoijigh  merely  to  state  them  here: 
I.  Health  and  Physical  7^ell-being 
II.  Physical  Development  and  Condition 
III.  Emotional  Adjustment 
IV.  Social  Adjustment 


15.  Ruth  a.  Strickland,  "Saving  Time  to  Teach  through  Planned 

Learning  Experiences,"  Childhood  Education,  24(December,  194' 
p.  161. 

16.  Ibid. ,  p.  160. 
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V.  Adeauate  Vocabulary 
VI.  Adequate  Command  of  Language 
VII.  Adequate  Background  of  Concepts 
VIII.  Command  of  Foundation  Skills 
IX.  Interest  and  Purpose  ^"^ 

It  is  worthwhile  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  as  indica- 
tive of  current  educational  psychology's  best  thought  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Schindler's  thesis  that  pupil  readiness  is  a  very 
important  prerequisite  to  effective  learning  and  that  instruc- 
tion without  it  may  produce  permanently  negative  effects.   Every 
individual  possesses  readiness  for  learning  of  some  kind,  and 
the  resourceful  Junior  Primary  teacher  must  explore  her  pupil 
reserves  constantly  to  discover  what  their  individual  readinesses 
may  be. 


17.  Alvin  W.  Schindler,  "Readiness  for  Learning,"  Childhood  Edu- 
cation. 24  (March,  1948),  pp.  302-304. 


CHAPTER  VI 
CRITERIA  FOR  GROUPING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL 

Recently  teachers  have  become  aware  of  the  importance 
of  grouping  as  it  affects  child  development  and  learning.  The 
more  we  learn  ahout  children  and  the  ways  in  which  they  learn, 
the  more  attention  we  should  give  to  the  ways  in  which  we  group 
children  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  school  as  a  whole.  Group 
ing  is  an  important  means  of  making  possible  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  child. 

Just  as  human  beings  everywhere  group  themselves  ac- 
cording to  ideologies,  environments,  and  work  to  be  done,  so 
should  children  at  school  have  many  opportunities  to  group  them- 
selves.  Mrs  Yiretta  C.  Van  Dorn,  teacher  of  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  in  the  Bronxville,  New  York,  public  school,  describes 
in  an  article  of  related  anecdotes  the  many  possibilities  for 
grouping  in  a  school  that  considers  child  development  as  its 
most  important  responsibility.   Groupings,  she  feels,  demand  im- 
agination, flexibility,  and  careful  guidance  on  the  part  of  all 
who  live  and  work  with  children. 

To  give  an  idea  of  her  theories  I  shall  auote  several 

disconnected  passages  from  her  article: 

We  like  to  initiate  our  new  pupils  in  small  grourjs  first. 
It  is  easier  to  go  to  a  new  room  if  you  have  made  one  or 

two  friends  first We  try  to  find  out  as  much  as  we 

can  about  our  children  before  we  place  them.   We  know  that 
people  work  well  together  if  they  have  interests  in  common. 
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....   We  try  to  give  our  children  experience  in  working 
with  toth  younger  and  older  children.   We  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  older  children  to  learn  to  respect  and  under- 
stand younger  children.   That  is  why  you  see  that  group  of 
older  boys  helping  the  younger  ones  make  a  shed  for  their 
tools.   Those  older  girls  are  teaching  the  younger  ones  to 
knit.   Groups  of  all  ages  work  together  to  plan  the  "buying, 
preparing,  and  serving  of  food  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
You  will  see  student  groups  meeting  to  discuss  such  things 

as  the  use  of  the  playgro\ind  equipment Our  teachers 

have  tried  to  work  out  a  flexible  schedule  so  that  children 
can  work  in  smaller  groups  part  of  each  day.   A  staggered 
afternoon  session  helps  by  making  it  possible  to  divide  the 
class. ^ 

Mrs.  Van  Dorn  concludes  her  article  with: 

We  want  each  child  to  have  the  security  that  comes  from 
working  Tith  children  of  similar  tastes  and  similar  back- 
ground, "but  we  also  want  to  be  sure  that  he  has  many  op- 
portunities to  work  with  children  of  different  background 
and  different  tastes.   Te  know  that  we  must  help  him  to 
become  a  good  citizen  who  understands,  aooreciates,  and 
respects  others  who  are  different.   By  giving  him  oppor- 
tunities to  work  in  many  kinds  of  grouos,  the  school  pre- 
pares him  for  his  adult  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world. ^ 

An  important  need  that  characterizes  children  as  well 

as  adults  is  a  sense  of  belonging,  of  being  an  acceoted  member 

of  some  larger  grouo.   The  individual  is  born  into  a  family 

group.   In  earliest  years  the  groups  of  most  concern  to  the 

child  typically  have  adults  as  their  central  figures,  at  home 

his  parents,  at  school  his  teacher.   It  is  in  these  early  groups 

that  the  child  has  his  first  exoeriences  in  democratic  behavior."^ 


1.  "Viretta  C.  Van  Dorn,  "Grouping  and  Individual  Differences," 

Childhood  Education.  21  (Febrxoary,  1945)  ,  p.  315. 

2.  Ibid. ,  p.  316. 

3.  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  "Teacher  for  Our  Times," 

American  Council  on  Education,  p.  113. 
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A  school  is  a  gathering  of  individuals  for  a  cooper- 
ative endeavor.   The  character  of  interpersonal  relationshios 
established  within  the  school  will  always  count  for  more  than 
buildings,  ecuipment  and  grounds,  or  books.   For  some  purooses 
it  is  advantageous  for  all  x«;ho  constitute  a  oarticular  class 
group  to  worK  as  a  unit.   For  other  tasks  it  is  better  for  the 
class  to  break  up  into  sma.ll  committees. 

The  size  of  a  group  should  be  determined  partly  by 
its  function,  partly  by  the  number  of  persons  reouired  for  per- 
forming the  task  at  hand.   No  one  should  be  included  who  is 
incapable  of  finding  a  useful  role.   'Mo  one  should  be  excluded 
who  has  a  contribution  to  make.   The  good  school  will  provide 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  work  in  numerous  types  of  group 
situations  according  to  the  purposes  and  powers  that  those  per- 
sons possess.   Whatever  their  purpose,  size,  composition,  or 
terms  of  existence  all  school  groups  offer  opoortunities  for 
a  number  of  persons  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  exoerience  of 
working  together.   The  school  should  make  the  most  of  these 
opportuni  t  i  e  s .  '^ 

Groups  that  are  functional  vary  in  oermanence.   In 
the  Junior  Primary  most  groups  are  of  short  duration  depending 
upon  the  task.   Suggested  below  are  just  two  ways  of  grouping 
Junior  Primary  youngsters.   A  more  detailed  listing  and  dis- 
cussion of  specific  classroom  groups  follows  in  Chapter  VII, 
as  group  activities  play  such  an  important  part  in  "Planning 


4.  Ibid. ,  p.  128-129. 
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for  Child  Growth. " 

Room  Committees: 

a.  Housekeepers 

b.  Calendar 

c.  Library  center 

d.  Health 

e.  Devotionals 

f .  Bulletin  boards 

Centers  of  Interest  Committees: 

a.  Science 

b.  Reading  center 
c  Play  corner 

d.  Clay  modeling 

e.  Painting  and  drawing 

f .  Finger  painting 

g.  Woodwork  (work  bench) 
h.  Blocks 

i.    The  doll   or  costxirae  corner 

j.  Music  center 

k.  Game  center 

1.  Beauty  center  (flowers,  etc.) 
There  is  a  grea-t  deal  of  information  accessible  to 
teachers  about  various  chronological  age  levels,  and  a  rather 
hopeless  confusion  abounds  as  to  what  constitutes  a  grade-   Let 
the  teacher  remember  that  the  purpose  of  classification  is  to 
bring  together  a  group  of  children  with  common  interests  and 
common  needs  who  can  work  and  play  together  happily  and  success- 
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fully,  to  form  a  functional  social  group  irresoective  of  school 
achievement,  intelligence,  or  probable  rate  of  learning.^ 

Schools  must  learn  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  standard 
curriculum,  no  matter  how  broad,  c^n  never  be  devised  to  fit  the 
reouirement  of  more  than  a  small  per  cent  of  children  at  any 
given  time.   There  must  be  almost  as  many  standards  as  there  are 
pupils.   The  setting  and  aoolying  of  such  standards  will  have  to 
be  done  largely  in  relation  to  developmental  histories  of  indi- 
viduals, rather  than  to  comoarative  attainments  of  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  age  or  mental  eouipment.^ 

There  are  two  imoortant  considerations  in  the  know- 
ledge needed  in  order  to  revise  administrative  and  instructional 
policies  for  the  slow  learner.   Consider  first:   If  the  concept 
of  a  standard  and  prearranged  curriculum,  reflected  in  the  term 
"grade,"  is  to  be  abandoned  as  the  orimary  basis  for  bringing 
pupils  together  in  a  group,  what  basis  should  be  substituted? 
Many  writers  in  child  development  have  stated  that  chronologi- 
cal age  is  the  best  basis.   They  contend  that  the  members  of  a 
group  of  "eight  year  olds"  of  diverse  talents  have  more  in  com- 
mon than  a  group  of  different  ages,  but  all  of  aooroxiraately  the 
same  I.  Q. 

These  writers  state  that  a  group  of  the  same  age  have 
a  feeling  of  "groupness"  and  will  be  easier  to  teach  effectively. 


5.  Robert  Hill  Lane,  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School. 

p.  83. 

6.  W.  B.  Featherstone,  "Grouping  in  Relation  to  Education  of  Slow 

Learners,"  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children.  14  (March,  1948) , 
p.  17?. 
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"Groupness  implies  a  social  matrix  in  which  each  individual  feels 
that  he  is  a  oart  of  the  whole — in  which  each  individual  feels 

that  his  essential  needs  for  status,  belongingness,  affection, 

7 
and  security  are  being  met  with  reasonable  success." 

With  the  present  knowledge  about  the  dynamics  of  group- 
ing, teachers  and  administrators  would  probably  not  go  wrong  to 
adopt  chronological  age  as  the  basis  for  grouping  children.   This 
tyoe  of  grouping  is  administratively  easy  to  arrsnge,  is  condu- 
cive to  good  mental  health  for  all  children,  and  easier  to  manage 
by  teachers.^ 

The  second  consideration  results  from  the  fact  that 
teachers  do  not  have  the  skills  needed  to  teach  heterogenous 
groups  of  children.   Leaders  tell  us  that  the  need  is  for  indi- 
viduals of  diverse  nationalitie? ,  resources,  and  talents  to  learn 
to  live  and  work  together  for  the  good  of  all.   Schools  should 
not  emohasize  the  difficulties  that  divide  peoole,  but  rather 
they  should  emphasize  the  likenesses  which  unite. 

Much  is  being  written  in  educational  literature  on 
various  criteria  of  grouping  children  for  growth  at  school. 
Over  against  those  specialists  who  advocate  the  adoption  of 
chronological  age  as  the  basis  for  grouping  children  there  are 
other  educators  who  believe  that  chronological  age  grouoing  has 
not  made  possible  the  full  potentialities  of  individual  children. 

Henry  J.  Otto,  orofessor  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  ooints  out  in  one  article  that  no  one  criterion 
of  grouping  can  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  others.   Along  with 


7.  Ibid.  o.  175. 


8.  Loc.  cit. 
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social  criteria  must  go  the  consideration  of  physical  and 

intelligence  criteria.  He  discusses  four  fundamental  issues 

for  teachers  to  consider: 

I.   Educating  our  children  so  that  they  will  be  caoatle 
of  living  effectively  in  a  democratic  society. 

Every  child,  in  the  orocess  of  growing  up, 
should  develop  a  wholesome,  well-integrated  person- 
ality.  Every  child  should  grow  up  in  wholesome  ad- 
justment to  his  associates  (young  and  old)  and  to 
his  environment. 

II.   The  nature  of  personality  development  qnd  the  pro- 
cesses and  circumstances  which  make  for  wholesome 
personality. 

A  person  cannot  be  adjusted  even  reasona- 
bly well  unless  he  believes  in  himself  and  feels  that 
he  has  attained  a  worthy  and  effective  selfhood.   To 
achieve  this  feeling  of  harmony  with  himself  the  per- 
son has  need  for  contact  with  reality,  harmony  with 
reality,  increasing  self-direction,  and  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  success  and  failure. 

III.   Social  adjustment,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with 
personality  development. 

Everyone  needs  to  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  other  people  and  how  to  relate  himself  to  the 
persons,  events,  and  material  objects  in  his  envi- 
ronment. 

IV.   The  broad  and  complex  group  of  psychological  factors 
involved  in  understanding  children's  needs,  interests, 
motivations,  and  behaviors. 

Intelligent  guidance  of  children's  growth 
and  development  along  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
emotional  lines  requires  a  breadth  of  knowledge  of 
child  psychology. 

Mr-  Otto  states  that  the  important  thing  is  the  indi- 
vidual in  relationship  to  the  group.   What  are  the  factors  which 


9.  Henry  J.  Otto,  "The  Use  of  Social  Criteria  in  Grouping  Chil- 
dren at  School,"  Childhood  Education.  22  (March,  1946), 
pp.  326-327. 
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enable  children  to  achieve  status  with  their  peers? 


Status  with  one's  peers  (i 
approximate  age  and  maturi 
tus  v;ith  non-peers  such  as 
much  older  or  much  younger 
hie  type  which  results  in 
ment  and  social  adjustment 
in  groups  which  are  suffic 
ence  to  these  various  fact 


. e. ,  other  pupils  of  one's  own 
ty)  is  more  important  than  sta- 
the  teacher,  other  adults,  or 
children.   Status  of  a  desira- 
wholesome  personality  develop- 
can  probably  be  achieved  only 
iently  heterogenous  with  refer- 
ors  or  fundamental  issues. ^0 


Bryan  Heise  of  the  division  of  extension  service. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston,  presents 

another  point  of  view  by  writing  that  group  planning  provides 

a  splendid  opportunity  for  guidance  in  satisfactory  group  living 

which  in  turn  stimulates  the  best  kind  of  personality  formation. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that , 

Groups  which  operate  according  to  the  techniques  of  co- 
operative planning  create  for  themselves  an  integrated 
and  harmonious  solution  of  their  problems  which  in  turn 
produces  friendliness  among  the  members  of  the  group  and 
an  emotional  satisfaction  of  work  well  done.   No  greater 
contribution  can  a  teacher  make  to  the  growth  of  children 
than  to  encourage  this  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendly 

living In  addition,  the  shy  or  timid  child  and  the 

child  with  the  low  I.  Q.  now  have  a  chance  to  participate 
on  an  eoual  level  with  the  others.   Althoiogh  their  sugges- 
tions may  not  be  so  valuable  as  some  others,  they  are  in- 
corporated into  the  total  plan  of  the  group. H 

Mr.  Heise  shows  in  his  article  that  adjustments  to  in- 
dividual differences  produced  by  different  ablilities  and  devel- 
mental  tasks  can  be  made  through  the  process  of  group  planning. 
He  writes. 


10.  Ibid. ,  p.  328. 


11.  Bryan  Heise,  "A  Design  for  Group  Planning  and  Action,"  Child- 
hood Education.  22  (March,  1946),  p.  332. 
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As  each  child  participates  in  terms  of  his  own  ability  he 
tends  to  satisfy  his  own  needs.   As  the  oroblems  to  be 
studied  and  activities  to  be  oerforraed  are  olanned  coooera- 
tively  by  both  oupils  and  teacher,  feelings  of  security, 
coraoetence,  and  creativeness  are  satisfied. ^^ 

The  criticism  often  heard  of  groao  olanning  is  that  it 
takes  too  much  time.   But  the  conscientious  teacher  knows  that 
continuous  practice  in  democratic,  cooperative  living  should  give 
children  a  storehouse  of  attitudes  and  skills  vhich  will  enable 
them  to  make  our  democracy  work,  not  only  because  each  has  devel- 
oped an  emotionally  stable  personality  but  because  each  has  learned 
how  to  olan  and  act  in  a  democratic  manner. 


12.  Loc.  cit 


CHAPTER  VII 

PLANNING  FOR  CHILD  GROWTH 

OR 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

A  very  great  deal  of  knowledge — both  scientific  re- 
search or  experimentation  and  practical  classroom-tested  method-- 
has  been  assembled  into  books  and  is  continuing  to  come  to  light 
concerning  child  growth  and  development.   In  a  short  paper  of 
this  type  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  all  of  the  information 
examined,  worthwhile  and  interesting  reading  though  it  has  been. 
Thus  Chapter  VII  has  evolved  into  a  problem  in  selection.   The 
writer  has  tried  to  select  those  points  of  view  which  she  as  a 
teacher  of  Junior  Primary  children  found  most  personally  satisfy- 
ing, those  which  seemed  not  only  the  most  exciting  and  stimulat- 
ing, but  the  most  sound,  the  most  translatable  in  terms  of  a 
real  breathing  school. 

Some  of  the  information  which  follows  can  be  termed 
educational  philosophy,  some  the  educational  psychologist  would 
call  important  facts  or  data  for  teachers  to  understand  about 
children  in  their  development.   And  the  rest  of  what  follows  is 
practical  school  and  classroom  technique  for  helping  the  Junior 
Primary  child  to  grow.   Perhaps  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
general — the  psychological  facts  read  and  fotind  challenging,  to 
proceed  toward  the  specific — the  classroom-tested  techniques. 


6    9. 
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and  finally  to  bring  the  study  down  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  exceptional  child  of  the  Junior  Primary- 
Growth  is  a  process.   Child  development  is  a  point 
of  view — an  approach  to  the  education  based  upon  a  study  of 
children's  characteristics  and  needs.   It  contributes  to  a  phil- 
osophy of  human  development — to  an  xanderstanding  of  the  continu- 
ous on-going  process  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  grouos. 
Scientific  studies  of  children  show  us  that  they  need  to  be  ac- 
tive, to  feel  free  to  express  themselves,  to  feel  competent  and 
secure.   It  is  our  responsibility  to  meet  these  needs  at  all 
levels  with  appropriate  equipment  and  experiences.   Studies  of 
children  give  us  cues  to  curricula^  development  and  to  the  plan- 
ning of  sound  educational  programs. 

We  study  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  one  age 
level  in  relation  to  the  total  scheme  of  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment.  We,  therefore,  cannot  isolate  any  one  group,  such 
as  the  five-year-olds,  except  for  purposes  of  study.   Rather, 
they  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  long  range  program  of 
growth  and  experience,  and  they  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  their 
first  years  in  living. 

It  ie  possible  by  comparing  one  age  group  with  another 
to  single  our  distinguishing  behavior  characteristics  and  devel- 
opmental trends.   This  may  not  be  true  of  all  individuals  within 


1.  Mildred  M.  Ivins,  "Child  Growth  and  Development,"  The  Journal 
of  the  Florida  Education  Association.  25  (J\ine,  1948)  , 
p.  12. 
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a  single  group,  but  certain  common  trends  serve  as  guideposts 
for  our  understanding  of  children — their  ways  of  thinking,  act- 
ing, and  learning.   Their  characteristics  are  basic  to  a  con- 
sideration of  curriculum,  for  it  is  our  goal  that  children  may 
learn  more  about  the  things  which  challenge  them  to  question 
and  to  search  for  answers  which  are  reasonable  and  useful  to 
them  at  their  immediate  level  of  maturity. 

Persistence,  curiosity,  and  a  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward people  are  traits  which  characterize  the  infant  child. 
These  continue  through  early  childhood  if  there  is  wise  han- 
dling in  the  home.   It  is  the  obligation  of  the  school  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  these  traits  if  it  is  truly  concerned  with  a 
happy,  contributing  citizenry-^ 

Teachers  have  come  to  recognize  certain  facts  which 
may  be  grouped  under  the  headings  of  the  physical,  emotional 
and  social  growth  of  children.   Boys  and  girls  grow  at  differ- 
ent rates,  and  each  has  his  own  rhythm  of  growth  that  varies 
somewhat  from  the  general  pattern.   The  various  developments  in 
the  body  contribute  to  the  changes  in  mental  power,  in  emotional 
reactions,  in  interests,  and  to  some  extent  in  personality. 
Growth  rates  may  be  altered  more  or  less  by  environment,  although 
heredity  factors  impose  limits  of  development- 

For  the  teacher  the  significance  of  growth  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  various  changes  have  either  a  direct  or  an  in- 


2.  Loc.  cit. 
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direct  effect  upon  learning  and  adjustment.   In  the  early  ele- 
mentary grades  the  children  are  passing  through  a  relatively  sta- 
ble period  of  development.   Most  of  them  do  not  increase  their 
size  more  rapidly  than  they  can  develop  the  needed  muscular  con- 
trol.  There  are  many  things  that  children  cannot  do  because  of 
their  small  size  and  their  immature  minds,  and  they  are  especially 
subject  to  early  fatigue.   Fine  coordinations  are  difficult  for 
them.   They  should  therefore  write  little  and  should  be  allowed 
to  make  their  letters  as  large  as  they  want  to.   Reading  also  is 
hard  for  some  children  because  their  eyes  are  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  see  clearly  so  small  an  object  as  a  word. 

The  teacher  who  forgets  that  the  pupils  are  living, 
growing,  changing  organisms  is  likely  to  have  a  great  many  class- 
room difficulties  that  could  be  avoided  if  the  factor  of  normal 
growth  had  been  considered.^ 

Most  of  the  basic  motor  skills  are  acquired  before 
school  age.   By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  all  children  except 
the  crippled  or  diseased  can  walk  and  run,  eighty-one  per  cent 
can  climb  well,  ninety-six  per  cent  can  slide  along  a  polished 
floor  without  losing  their  balance,  and  ninety  per  cent  can  skip 
easily.   By  the  end  of  their  seventh  year,  all  but  the  most  awk- 
ward can  gallop  and  can  hop  on  one  foot. 

When  children  enter  school  they  already  have  fair  con- 
trol of  their  large  muscles,  but  their  fingers  are  still  awkward. 


3.  Luella  Cole  and  the  late  John  J.  B.  Morgan,  Psychology  of 

Childhood  and  Adolescence,  pp.  37-38. 

4.  Loc.  cit. 
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During  hie  elementary  school  years  the  average  child  develops 
control  of  his  arms  and  hands  to  an  adult  level,  and  his  finger 
control  becomes  much  better  than  it  was.   The  one  subject  in 
school  for  which  motor  control  is  essential  is  handwriting.   In 
the  Junior  Primary  years  of  school,  children  should  make  their 
letters  very  large,  using  a  soft,  large  lead  pencil  and  big  sheets 
of  paper.   Most  children  can  learn  to  write  legibly  and  rapidly 
if  they  are  not  pushed.   Indeed  the  writing  of  the  Junior  Primary 
children  is  definitely  good,  though  large  and  slowly  produced.^ 

Within  the  past  few  years  several  investigators  have 
worked  out  tests  for  measuring  emotional  maturity.   The  results 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  "emotional  age,"  a  concept  exactly 
parallelling  that  of  "mental  age."  Measures  of  emotional  age 
are  now  being  used  widely  to  supplement  results  with  tests  of 
intelligence.   Twenty  years  ago  bright  children  were  acceler- 
ated in  school  as  far  as  their  intelligence  permitted.   The  re- 
sults of  rapid  advancement  on  the  basis  of  ability  alone  were 
often  disastrous  to  emotional  and  social  growth  and  adjustment. 
At  present,  the  approved  procedure  is  to  measure  a  child  physi- 
cally, mentally,  emotionally,  and  socially,  and  to  use  all  the 
results  in  guiding  his  progress. ^ 

It  is  essential  that  teachers  should  xanderstand  the 
basic  facts  about  emotional  reactions  and  emotional  growth  be- 
cause human  beings  at  all  ages  are  swayed  by  their  emotions. 

5.  Ibid.  ,  p.  63. 

6.  Ibid.  ,  p.  111. 
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The  relationships  of  the  pupils  to  the  teacher,  of  her  to  them, 
and  of  them  to  each  other  are  all  of  an  emotional  character. 
Since  the  peace  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  amount  that  the  chil- 
dren will  learn  depend  in  considerable  measure  upon  these  rela- 
tions, it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  understand  them  and  to 
appreciate  their  all-pervasive  influence.   Many  of  the  worst 
troublemakers  in  a  school  are  children  who  are  retarded  in  their 
emotional  growth  and  are  therefore  in  the  habit  of  reacting  to 
the  stimuli  appropriate  for  younger  children  and  in  a  manner  that 

is  immature  for  their  age.   Delinquencies  generally  show  an  ap- 

7 

preciably  retarded  emotional  development. 

A  teacher  should  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  success  in 
her  schoolroom  by  encouraging  children  and  by  giving  them  praise 
oftener  than  blame.   There  is  usually  something  that  is  correctly 
done  in  the  performance  of  even  the  least  efficient  pupil,  and 
that  something  should  be  praised  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
produce  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  child.   The  best  thing 

to  do  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  a  well-meaning  child  is 

p 

to  disregard  it  and  thus  let  him  forget  about  it. 

Social  growth  proceeds  through  a  recognized  series  of 
levels  just  as  do  mental  growth  and  physical  growth.   The  small 
child  learns  to  get  along  with  a  few  children  of  hie  own  age. 
In  the  Junior  Primary  he  becomes  one  of  a  larger  group.   Social 
growth  can  be  measured,  although  the  scales  are  not  as  adequately 

7.  Ibid. ,  p.  113. 

8.  Ibid. ,  p.  147. 
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standardized  as  are  tests  in  other  phases  of  development.   These 
scales,  however,  do  give  clues  as  to  the  sources  of  maladjust- 
ment among  those  pupils  who  are  retarded  in  their  social  growth. 

Since  a  class  is  a  social  organism  like  any  other  group, 
a  teacher  should  Icnow  and  apply  the  facts  about  social  reactions 
and  social  development.   For  instance,  kindergarten  children  pre- 
fer to  play  or  work  with  not  more  than  two  other  children  and 
often  with  only  one.   Their  social  skills  are  not  mature  enovigh 
for  adjustment  to  the  larger  number  of  children  which  the  Junior 
Primary  child  must  learn  to  get  along  with. 

Uore  often  teachers  ought  to  keep  continually  in  the 

back  of  their  minds  that  child  growth  is  slow,  that  it  can't  be 

hurried.   One  wise  school  administrator  was  brought  sharply  down 

to  this  problem  by  a  shy  little  primary  school  child's  simple 

question,  ''What  are  we  late  for  now?"  That  administrator,  shocked 

into  realization,  wrote: 

We  are  constantly  trying  to  hurry  growth  and  we  end  by  re- 
tarding that  very  growth.   The  plants  that  are  forced  for 
Easter  blooming  are  not  the  sturdy  plants  we  choose  when 
we  wish  to  plant  our  garden.   When  we  as  teachers  take 
over  the  guidance  of  a  child's  growth,  we  are  apt  to  be 
"new  to  him"  and  we  should  learn  what  his  speed  is  so  that 
we  can  go  at  his  speed  and  not  try  to  make  him  go  at  ours. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  child  will  go  so  fast  that  it  is  we  who 
are  frightened.^ 

According  to  Miss  Amelia  Traenkenschuh,  director  of 

curriculum  and  instruction  in  the  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  public 

schools: 


9.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  "When  Children  Are  Shy,"  Childhood  Edu- 
cation. 22  (March,  1946),  p.  341. 
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No  school  can  progress  faster  than  its  community  is  will- 
ing to  go.   Educators  who  develop  a  working  philosophy  for 
their  educational  institutions  think  of  the  school  as  one 
of  many  worth  while  comm\inity  agencies.   The  activities  of 
the  school  must  consider  the  child  in  his  local  community 
and  in  the  broader  aspect  of  citizenship  in  a  nation.   The 
educator  must  be  sensitive  to  the  life  of  his  community. 
He  must  become  a  part  of  it.  He  must  talk,  work,  and  play 
with  parents  and  other  adult  members  of  the  community  if 
he  is  to  be  successful  in  developing  a  wholesome,  workable 
philosophy  of  education  by  which  he  can  guide  the  children 

under  his  care The  goal  of  modern  education  is  to 

help  children  understand  that  doing  a  piece  of  work  thor- 
oughly is  a  part  of  good  citizenship The  challenge 

to  those  who  build  curricvila  is  to  plan  activities  that 
will  help  children  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors — 
neighbors  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  immediate. ^^ 

Another  authority  on  the  school -community  relation- 
ship, Edward  G.  Olsen,  says, 

In  order  to  be  valuable  members  of  our  community  we 
should  be  conscious  of  the  factors  that  help  to  make  it  a 
satisfactory  and  comfortable  place  to  live.   Young  children 
can  be  taught  to  feel  a  certain  amount  of  civic  responsi- 
bility and  to  realize  how  much  the  commxinity  does  for  them. 

Since  earning  a  living  forms  the  basis  of  community 
life,  it  is  important  to  familiarize  children  with  the 
principal  types  of  occupations.   Therefore  interesting 
places  of  business  are  suggested  for  study.   Commiinities 
vary  in  nature;  some  are  agricultural  while  others  are 
industrial.   This  difference  will  be  reflected,  of  course, 
in  the  occupations  that  are  chosen.  •'■■^ 

According  to  Mr.  Olsen, 

The  finest  teaching  is  that  which  best  adjusts  the 
child  to  his  own  total  life  problems.   Because  of  this  the 
child's  real  community  provides  the  most  important  teach- 
ing situation.   It  is  imperative  that  each  teacher  develop 
the  utmost  skill  in  utilizing  the  community  as  a  natural 
laboratory.   Basing  the  children's  activities  upon  the 
realities  of  the  social  situation  is  the  surest,  most  un- 


10.  Amelia  Traenkenschuh,  "Fitting  the  Curriculum  to  the  Child," 

Childhood  Education.  21  (November,  1944) ,  po.  118,  120. 

11.  Edward  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Community,  P.  292. 
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derstandable,  and  most  effective  way  of  making  the  curricu- 
Ixim  "modern"  or,  rather,  functional.  ^^ 

Before  starting  a  unit  on  community  life,  the  teacher 
should  make  a  survey  of  the  community.   She  should  list  the  ac- 
tivities that  she  wishes  to  study  and  the  points  about  each 
which  she  wants  to  discuss.   The  work  for  the  primary  grades 
should  he  centered  around  the  children's  own  activities  in  life- 
Pupils  should  visit  industries,  stores,  farms,  and  other  places 
where  the  members  of  the  community  work.   The  unit  offers  an 
opportunity  for  informational  reading,  and  careful  provision 
should  be  made  for  expression  of  the  children's  own  ideas. 

To  answer  the  child's  need  to  know  about  his  community, 
the  teacher  of  the  Junior  Primary  may  plan  for  trips  with  her 
youngsters  to  any  or  many  of  the  following  places: 

1.  Stores  7.  Laundry 

2.  Bakery  8.  Dairy  and  milk  depot 

3.  Fire  station  9.  Student  homes 

4.  Railway  station       10.  Churches 

5.  Airport  11.  The  Post  Office 

6.  Docks  to  see  boats 

Robert  H.  Lane,  in  discussing  the  school  as  the  center 

of  the  comm\inity,  asks  two  questions: 

Shall  we  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  school,  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  kind  of  education  which  the  community  is  con- 
stantly giving  our  boys  and  girls  whether  we  like  it  or  not? 
Or  shall  we  capitalize  our  community  resources,  eagerly  and 


12.  Ibid. ,  p.  293. 
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joyfully  utilizing  the  good  things  and  working  patiently 
and  earnestly  to  offset  the  bad  things? ■'•'^ 

He  points  out: 

The  first  contact  which  the  school  makes  with  the  community 
arises  when  the  father  or  mother  or  neighbor  calls  at  school 
to  enter  a  child.   Or  the  visitor  might  be  the  grove  owner 
who  comes  to  complain  that  the  boys  are  getting  the  oranges 
off  his  trees.   Any  one  of  a  thousand  reasons  brings  the 
home  to  the  school.   In  a  school  where  good  living  is  go- 
ing on,  the  door  of  the  principal's  office  is  always  open, 
and  the  principal  herself  is  easily  accessible.   The  Sign 
of  the  Open  Door  is  an  indication  that  parents  and  others 
in  the  neighborhood  are  welcome  as  partners  in  the  enter- 
prises of  the  school. 

Another  major  contact  between  the  school  and  commu- 
nity is  through  the  Parent  Teacher  Association.   Parents  are, 
in  the  main,  intelligent  people;  they  are  kindly  disposed  at 
heart.   They  wish  the  best  for  their  boys  and  girls.   Teachers 
should  capitalize  on  the  human  resources  of  both  the  mothers 
and  the  fathers  of  our  school.   Miss  Traenkenschuh  points  out 
also: 

Adult  members  of  a  community,  however,  do  have  a  part  in 
building  curricula.   Parents 's  meetings  where  school  leaders 
are  present  to  discuss  with  parents  present  educational 
practices  and  to  considersuggestions  are  helpful-   The 
leadership  for  such  meetings  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  have  an  intelligent  and  an  objective  viewpoint. 
Parents  should  be  welcomed  to  the  classroom  to  visit  regu- 
lar class  sessions.   They  will  become  familiar  with  what 
and  how  their  children  are  learning  and  will  be  better  able 

to  evaluate  the  program There  ie  great  complexity 

in  the  problem  of  building  curricula  for  a  modem  school 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  satisfy  all  mem- 
bers of  a  community.   There  are  in  many  local  commiinities 
intelligent,  forward-looking  individuals  who  are  earnestly 
attemt3ting  to  develop  curricular  which  will  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  children  here  and  now  and  prepare  them 


13.  Robert  H.  Lane,  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School. 
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to  be  good  citizens  in  the  on-going  life  of  society.   In 
these  men.  and  women  lies  the  hope  of  education  for  Ameri- 
can children.  ^^ 

A  third  major  contact  of  the  school  with  the  home 
revolves  around  our  health  program.   When  the  school  physician 
comes,  the  parent  is  invited  to  be  present  at  Johnny's  examina- 
tion. Parent,  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  teacher  then 
sit  together  in  consultation  to  find  a  solution  to  Johnny's  prob- 
lem, and  through  this  contact  with  the  parent  a  new  friend  is 
made  for  the  school. 

First  days  in  school  may  be  joyful  ones.   It  has  be- 
come common  practice  to  help  a  newcomer  to  get  acauainted  with 
the  school  environment  before  he  is  helped  in  the  exploration 
of  interesting  places  in  his  community.  Places  within  the 
school  building  that  the  children  will  need  to  know  are: 
I.   The  Principal's  Office 

Many  children  will  already  know  the  principal  by 
having  been  to  school  at  some  former  time  with  their  mothers 
For  others  this  may  be  a  first  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
pal.  Soon  they  learn  to  know  her  as  their  friend  and  helper. 
They  will  count  it  a  special  privilege  to  take  a  message  to 
the  office  at  some  later  time  or  to  carry  in  the  daily  report. 
II.  The  Health  Room 

Here  the  children  will  visit  the  nurse.  Perhaps 
they  will  be  weighed  or  measured  while  there.   This  visit 
will  give  a  feeling  of  security  and  lay  the  groxand  work  for 
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a  future  visit  which  may  be  needed.   They  will  come  to 
realize  that  the  nurse,  too,  is  their  friend. 
III.   The  Furnace  Room 

Here  the  children  will  learn  about  the  big  fur- 
nace that  keeps  them  warm.   They  also  meet  the  school  jani- 
tor who  helps  there. 
IV.   The  Library 

While  each  classroom  will  have  a  library  center, 
the  main  school  library  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
children.   There  they  will  find  many  books  which  they  will 
want  to  see  on  their  weekly  visits  to  the  library. 
V-   The  Music  Room 

In  this  big  room  with  its  smooth  floor  a  piano 
is  in  one  corner,  and  an  electric  record  player  stands 
nearby.  Here  the  children  have  opportunities  to  express 
themselves  in  music  and  in  song. 
VI.   The  Lxinch  Room 

It  is  important  for  the  children  to  know  where 
this  room  is,  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  school  lunch- 
time  organization,  and  to  realize  the  type  of  behavior  which 
is  acceptable  in  this  special,  informal  setting  where  they 
may  eat. 
VII.   The  Auditorium 

In  view  of  the  school  assemblies  ahead,  a  visit 
to  the  large  auditorium  is  in  order  too  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  familiar  with  its  location  and  setup.   The 
visual  aid  machine  is  one  of  the  various  auditorium  prop- 
ties  which  will  greatly  intrigue  the  children. 
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In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Rogers,  superintendent  of 

schools  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  states: 

We  may  hope  for  children  to  become  good  workers,  but  the 
environment  must  be  conducive  to  real  work,  even  with  most 
skillful  leadership,  if  the  school  work  is  to  measure  up 

in  meaningfulness In  Michigan,  under  the  able 

leadership  of  the  state  department  of  public  instruction 
and  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foxindation,  we  are  beginning  to  ap- 
ply some  common-sense  principles  in  recognizing  the  out 
of  doors  as  a  part  of  the  school's  working  environment. 
The  fields,  streams,  woods,  parks,  lakes,  and  year-round 
camping  facilities  are  more  3nd.^more  brought  into  educa- 
tional planning  programs ■'■° 

Most  significantly,  this  "modern  "  superintendent 

points  out: 

The  teacher  must  have  freedom  in  which  to  plan  the  child's 
school  environment.   Teachers  should  be  free  to  olan  as 
building  units  and  as  separate  class  groups,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  control  from  the  central  office  or  from  "system" 
regulations.   To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  a  letting 
up  on  the  "requirements"  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
practices  of  rigid  supervision.  1''' 

An  essential  in  planning  for  a  good  working  environ- 
ment in  any  school  is  to  make  certain  that  an  adequate 
plan  for  work  centers  has  been  developed.  There  are  sev- 
eral essential  work  centers  in  addition  to  the  classroom. 
A  good  school  will  work  for  the  development  of  the  centers 
where  work  can  go  on  without  interference  from  others  and 
where  there  are  provided  proper  facilities  for  making  the 
work  a  satisfying  exoerience.  •^° 

In  addition  to  the  work  centers  which  I  have  already 

mentioned  for  the  new  child's  school  tour,  Mr.  Rogers  includes 

an  art  and  clay  room  and  the  school  yard,  garden,  greenhouse, 

and  museum. 
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Every  Junior  Primary  classroom  should  be  a  workshop 
where  the  child  particioates  in  activities  which  are  meaning- 
ful to  him.   The  individual  and  group  activities  program  per- 
meates every  ohase  of  school  and  comm\inity  living,  and  partici- 
pation in  these  activities  gives  many  varied  opportunities  for 
the  child  to  experience  such  desirable  learnings  as  cooperating 
with  others,  exercising  self-control,  sharing  materials,  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  property  of  others,  as8\iming  responsibility, 
initiating  and  planning  activities,  sticking  to  a  Job  until  it 
is  finished,  and  solving  definite  problems.  Above  all,  the  child 
is  "learning  to  live  together"  with  others,  and  such  training 
helps  the  child  to  adjust  himself  to  both  his  present  and  future 
envi  ronment  s . 

In  pl9.nning  an  activity  program  the  teacher  has  to  con- 
sider materials  first.   She  should  provide  the  child  with  a  sxiita- 
ble  variety  of  raw  materials,  such  as  clay,  blocks,  paints,  lum- 
ber, with  which  he  may  create.   In  the  use  of  these  raw  materials 
the  teacher  should  be  concerned  particularly  with  the  growth 
which  comes  to  the  child  from  experimenting  and  creating,  from 
working  out  problems  with  other  children.   The  emphasis  is  not 
upon  the  finished  product  or  creation  but  rather  upon  the  child 
himself. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  dwell  upon  every  type  of 
worthwhile  individual  and  group  activity  which  has  been  included 
in  the  reading  for  this  chaoter.   Worthy  of  first  mention  because 
they  are  closest  to  the  writer's  own  experiences  are  the  activi- 
ties put  forth  by  the  Hillsborough  County  Workshop  in  the  chapter 
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of  its  bulletin  entitled  "Child  Development  through  Individual 
and  Group  Activities."  The  more  important  Junior  Primary  ac- 
tivities are  listed  with  a  brief  explanation  of  each: 
I.   Fish  pool 

Children  are  naturally  concerned  with  their 
environment.   An  outdoor  pool  is  a  growing  interest,  as 
it  is  an  everchanging  spot.  Water  lilies  bloom,  tadpoles 
turn  into  frogs,  and  goldfish  glitter  in  the  sun. 
II.   Construction  activities 

These  are  of  supreme  importance  in  the  Jionior 
Primary.   Building,  furnishing,  and  living  in  a  miniature 
house  provides  occasion  for  social  development  as  children 
learn  to  work  and  play  together. 
III.   Finger  painting 

This  excels  as  a  means  of  creative  expression. 
The  rhythmic  patterns  made  by  vigorous  sweeping  movements 
of  the  large  muscles  make  it  possible  for  children  to 
achieve  in  a  very  short  time  the  finished  product.   The 
resiilts  are  not  only  self -satisfying,  but  they  call  forth 
appreciation  from  others  of  the  group. 
IV.  Reading  center 

An  attractive  reading  center  draws  children  to 
it  for  voluntary  reading.   Browsing  as  individuals  is  en- 
couraged, and  the  center  is  also  useful  in  group  research 
projects. 
V.   Group  planning 

Group  planning  of  worthwhile  activities,  talking 
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about  things  children  bring  to  school,  reporting  prog- 
ress on  the  work  of  individuals  or  the  group,  offering 
helpful  suggestions — all  these  make  for  hapoy,  effective 
group  living. 
VI.  Painting 

All  children  love  to  paint.   It  is  a  medium 
for  artistic  e  :pression  which  is  within  their  grasp. 
VII.   Clay  modeling 

Working  with  clay  holds  much  fascination  for 
children   They  seldom  tire  of  it,  and  their  enthusiasm 
grows  with  experience. 
VIII.   Blocks 

Blocks  tend  to  broaden  greatly  children's  in- 
terests.  Today  the  blocks  make  a  house,  tomorrow  a  boat 
or  a  train.   They  lend  definite  direction  to  constructive 
tendencies  and  offer  valuable  opportunity  for  social  ad- 
justment and  physical  activity. 
IX.   Rhythmic  activities 

Rhythmic  activities  are  of  many  tyoes.   They 
are  designed  to  give  children  free  bodily  response  to 
music. 
X.   Garden 

A  garden  provides  many  wholesome  and  interest- 
ing experiences  for  children.   It  affords  opportunities 
for  group  planning,  for  solving  problems,  for  the  aopre- 
ciation  of  beauty,  and  for  understanding  the  work  of 
others. 
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XI.   Reading  charts 

Reading  charts  make  reading  functional  from 
the  beginning.   In  building  charts  the  teacher  utilizes 
the  vital  experiences  and  interests  of  the  children.   The 
charts  are  developed  cooperatively,  and  illustrations  by 
the  children  are  used. 
XII.   Group  reading 

Children  are  taught  reading  in  small  groups. 
Each  child  is  olaced  in  a  group  where  he  can  do  capacity 
work,  where  he  is  socially  secure,  and  where  he  feels 
that  his  efforts  bring  success. 
XIII.   Science 

Science  is  a  part  of  children's  everyday  envi- 
ronment.  They  like  to  watch  the  goldfish,  the  snails, 
and  the  little  wiggly  tadpoles.   They  bring  in  flowers, 
leaves,  shells,  insects,  rocks,  an  empty  blue  robin's 
egg  shell — and  so  starts  an  excellent  scientific  study. 
XIV.   Sewing 

Children  enjoy  sewing.   They  use  large  needles 
with  coarse  thread  and  cloth  that  can  be  easily  perfo- 
rated. 
XV.   Play 

The  play  activity  period  should  be  placed  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  subjects.  Play  is  necessary 
for  wholesome  physical  and  emotional  growth.  This  ac- 
tivity should  be  well  planned  and  well  supervised,  for 
worlds  can  be  accomplished  in  the  activity  period  by 
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the  careful,  creative  teacher  of  the  Jxinior  Primary  and 
her  email  children.   To  the  small  child  play  ie  really 
his  chief  concern,  and  many  worthwhile  experiences  and 
learnings  come  from  this  source.   The  children  may  be 
make-believe  mothers  and  fathers,  doctors  and  nurses. 
Children  delight  in  having  "tea"  and  in  playing  with 
dolls.   They  may  play  house,  plan  and  create  a  store. 
The  possibilities  are  infinite. -^^ 

And  what  about  the  exceptional  child  of  the  Junior  Pri- 
mary? The  general  objectives  of  cirriculum  planning  for  the  ex- 
ceptional are  the  same  as  for  the  normal  child,  since  all  indi- 
viduals should  be  guided  toward  the  attainment  of  self-realiza- 
tion, of  acceptable  hiiman  relations,  of  economic  efficiency,  and 
of  civic  responsibility.   The  selection  of  the  aporoaches  to  these 
objectives  would  also  be  alike  for  both  groups.  They  should  serve 
as  the  pathways  over  which  each  individual  might  pass  to  the  a- 
chievement  of  those  qualities  which  would  indicate  he  had  a  right 
to  life,  to  live  among  men,  and  to  be  always  remembered  for  the 
way  he  lived.  ^^^ 

The  difference  in  curriculxam  building  for  the  normal 
child  as  compared  with  the  exceptional  child  is  then  in  the  se- 
lection of  proper  content,  in  the  modification  and  adjustment 
of  existing  content,  and  in  the  projection  of  adequate  tech- 
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niaues  of  physical  and  intellectual  levels.   In  other  words, 
what  is  offered  and  how  it  is  to  be  offered  must  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Since  the  point  of  absorption  of  any  given  individual 
has  not  been  finally  determined,  the  important  ooint  at  the  out- 
set is  to  decide  just  what  these  needs  are  and  in  so  doing  to 
allow  for  shrinkage  or  expansion  within  the  requirements.   The 
inference  here  is  not  to  deny  the  possibility  of  predicting  in- 
dividual growth;  rather  it  is  to  throw  out  a  word  of  caution  to 
those  who  would  desire  to  draw  well  defined  lines  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  kinds  of  experiences  possible  at  a  given  maturation  level 

for  any  group. 2^- 

Modern  specialists  in  education  feel  that  cores  of  in- 
terest shoxild  dominate  the  curriculum  for  the  exceptional — from 
the  J\inior  Primary  through  vocational,  jxinior  high  school,  and 
senior  high  school.   These  cores  should  be  selected  so  that  men- 
tally handicapped  and  even  the  gifted  would  out  forth  all  their 
initiative  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  development  of  skills,  or  practice  activities  as 
they  are  now  called,  should  serve  as  the  tools  for  the  attain- 
ment of  individual  and  grouo  socialization.   Their  introduction 
and  use  should  be  as  silent  as  the  revolvement  of  the  finest 
motor,  the  power  of  their  action  discernable  only  in  the  final 
pattern  of  social  adjustment  of  the  individual?^ 

21.  Loc.  cit. 

22.  Loc.  cit. 
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One  authority  feels  that  in  each  area  of  the  excep- 
tional the  teacher  should  act  as  the  moderator  and  realistically 
weigh,  very  early  in  the  school  career  of  the  individioal,  his 
needs  and  his  possibilities.   The  curriculum  then  should  serve 
as  the  medi\im  of  attainment  and  be  shaped  accordingly. 

The  opportxinity  for  a  stop-over  in  an  interesting  port  of 
knowledge  should  be  Tsermitted,  and  an  occasional  off-course 
liberty  which  would  bring  new  educational  experiences  should 
be  encouraged.   Even  anchoring  for  rest  to  permit  consoli- 
dation of  thought  should  be  a  part  of  the  voyage,  since 
healthy  intellectual  growth  does  not  come  except  through  in- 
dividual and  group  intercourse  and  exchange. 

An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  each  group  would  indicate 
Quite  clearly  the  area  goals  to  be  set.   The  needs  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  or  slow  learner,  more  than  any  other,  are  great. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  limited 
intellectually,  they  reauire  a  simple  educational  diet. 
This  diet,  however,  must  be  prepared  with  educational  in- 
gredients which  will  adeouately  nourish  and  provide  them 
with  sufficient  balance  to  carry  them  successfully  throxigh 
their  entire  lives. 24 

It  is  very  important  that  the  slow  learner  be  discov- 
ered early,  before  any  bad  educational  habits  can  become  deep- 
seated  and  before  he  is  exposed  to  such  intolerable  situations 
as  trying  to  understand  or  master  curriculum  materials  which 
are  totally  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  teacher  must  keep  in 
mind  continually  that  the  slow  learner,  because  of  slow  reaction 
time  and  short  attention  spaa,  can  assimilate  content  only  at  a 
slower  rate  and  in  smaller  amo\ints  than  can  his  average  or  above- 


23.  Loc.  cit. 


24.  Ibid. ,  p.  131. 
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average  fellows.   This  difficulty  exists  to  a  great  extent  be- 
cause of  limited  initiative  and  imagination. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  curriculum  which  will  stimu- 
late and  serve  as  a  medium  for  developing  the  slow  learner  so 
that  he  will  feel  independence  and  security,  but  one  which  will 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  guide  him  to  become  a  socially  acceota- 
ble  individual.   Such  planning  should  follow  a  certain  unitary 
form  which  is  termed  in  the  Department  of  Soecial  Education  of 
Newark,  The  Areas  of  Living.   These  areas  are  set  up  in  units 
which  are  felt  to  have  inestimable  value  since  each  has  limits 
in  time  and  space   They  are  broken  up  into  living  experiences, 
provide  placement  and  seauence  for  maturation  levels,  and  prevent 
wastefulness  and  duplication.  Reading  materials  used  in  these 
units  have  been  evaluated  for  their  basic  vocabulary,  their  for- 
mat, and  their  high  social  interest. 25 

Audio-visual  and  kinesthetic  aids  are  indispensable 
in  assisting  the  slow  learner  to  attain  educational  goals.   They 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  the  heretofore  chasm  of  educational  darkness 
and  personal  boredom  which  many  slow  learners  experience  in  the 
regular  school  program.   The  solution  to  the  problem  with  the 
slow  learner  is  to  select  carefully  the  educational  material 
which  is  to  be  consomed — then  to  set  up  techniques  of  teaching 
which  provide  for  the  application  of  many  repetitions  of  varied 
stimuli  to  produce  the  desired  response.^® 

25.  Loc.  cit. 

26.  Loc.  cit. 
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To  meet  this  need  the  contents  of  Areas  of  Living 
serve  as  a  core  curricultim  aimed  to  study  comiion  life  problems 
around  which  the  Newark  educational  philosophy  is  focused  and 
through  which  basic  slcills  are  apolied.   General  habits  of  clean- 
liness emd  worthy  participation  in  community  life  are  related 
to  a  specific  work  situation  and  are  made  to  function  in  the 
child's  experience. 

To  attain  these  goals  the  units  must  stress:  (l)  the 
importance  of  the  home,  the  members  of  the  family,  and  the  inter- 
action of  its  members,  (2)  the  value  of  utilizing  commimity  re- 
sources, of  studying  the  place  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
a  social  and  industrial  comm\mity,  (3)  the  development  of  his 
city,  state,  and  country  through  the  labors  of  many  classes  of 
people  and  the  part  which  industrial  and  agricultural  inventions 

played  in  its  over-all  growth.  ' 

Such  a  program  emphasizes  the  need  for  teachers  to 

interest  themselves  in  what  each  child  can  do  rather  than  in 
what  he  cannot  do.   Teachers  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  material  which  they  hope  to  help  in  acquiring  so- 
cially desirable  goals. 

In  planning  a  curriculum  for  the  physically  handicapped 
the  problem  of  what  is  to  be  included  for  content  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  mentally  handicapped.   Members  of  this  group  may  be 
classified  as  hard  of  hearing,  partially  sighted,  xindervitalized, 
or  orthopedic.   Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  intelligence  of 


27.  Ibid. ,  p.  132. 
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this  type  is  average  or  above,  and  the  teacher's  greatest  con- 
cern is  to  analyze  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  social 
and  vocational  adjustment  in  relation  to  curric\iliam  needs. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  to  plan  for  a  challenging, 
rich,  flexible  vehicle  which  aims  at  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  which  sends  the  individual  child  scurry- 
ing to  search  for  more  information  in  relation  to  a  chal- 
lenging idea  caught  from  the  group  activity,  and  which  most 
of  all  reveals  to  him  individual  capacities  and  talents 
which  he  had  not  realized  he  possessed.   For  the  under- 
vitalized,  the  school  day  must  be  interrupted  for  rest. 
What  does  it  matter  if  a  lad  with  a  damaged  heart  must  take 
a  long  oeriod  of  rest  after  a  small  exertion?  The  primary 
thing  is  that  he  performed  to  a  certain  extent  like  others. ^° 

The  group  termed  "socially  maladjusted"  needs  defini- 
tion, and  if  such  definition  indicates  lack  of  adjustment  be- 
cause of  educational  obstacles,  the  curriculum  for  the  mentally 
retarded  as  outlined  should  be  used  with  extensions  and  embel- 
lishments as  needed.   If  the  definition  is  of  personality  dis- 
order, the  psychiatrist  must  first  prescribe  the  aoproach  to 
rehabilitation.   The  core  curriculum  is  then  in  order,  and  the 

proof  of  individual  adjustment  is  dependent  upon  the  relation- 

pq 

ship  of  the  teacher  and  the  child. 

Marion  Kingsbury,  director  of  the  Remedial  Education 
Center  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  expresses  the  viewpoint  that  with 
the  child  who  is  experiencing  learning  difficulties  the  most 
successful  plan,  wherever  possible,  is  to  keep  the  child  in 
his  regular  classroom  group.   Mr.  Kingsbury  writes: 

28.  Ibid. ,  p.  133. 
29-  Ibid. ,  p.  152. 
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If  this  school  teaching  is  then  supplemented  by  remedial 
instruction  in  the  area  in  which  the  disability  lies,  the 
child  can  continue  to  progress  with  his  age  group  while  the 
disparities  between  his  disability  and  his  natural  caoacities 
are  being  overcome.   The  period  necessary  for  retraining  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  disability,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  child  has  experienced  failure, 
and  the  emotional  factors  involved.   With  the  sympathetic  ef- 
fort of  all  concerned  his  native  independence  of  spirit  and 
his  will  to  succeed  can  be  reestablished,  and  normal  school 
advancement  will  then  be  resumed. 30 


30.  Marion  Kingsbury,  "Remedial  Instruction,"  Childhood  Education, 
24  (March,  1948),  p.  311. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
EVALUATING  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  National  Elementary  Prin- 
cipal its  author  generalizes  his  beliefs  concerning  pupil  re- 
ports.  Because  his  philosophy  and  points  are,  I  believe,  auite 
typical  of  the  present-day  principal's  feeling  about  evaluating 
the  achievements  of  his  students,  I  present  here  the  gist  of 
his  writing. 

Since  periodic  reports  so  profoundly  affect  pupils' 
attitudes  and  are  one  of  the  most  influential  contacts  made  by 
the  school  with  the  home,  and  since  the  parents  are  the  most 
interested  tajc  oayers  in  every  district,  it  behoves  the  admin- 
istrator to  consider  seriously  the  adeouacy  of  the  school  re- 
porting orocedures.   If  the  reporting  device  is  to  be  satis- 
factory it  must  be  meaningful  to  the  pupil,  the  parent,  and  the 
teacher.   To  accomplish  this  aim  it  must  be  objective  and  clear 
in  all  its  statements. 

Four  important  items  of  information  should  be  included 
in  every  home  report:   1.  It  should  indicate  where  and  how  im- 
provement can  be  made.   2.  The  report  should  indicate  the  pupil's 
strengths  and  weaknesses.   3.  The  report  should  indicate  progress 
in  the  development  of  desirable  social,  health,  and  learning 


1.  J.  N.  Vonck,  "Reports  to  Parents  and  Pupils,"  The  Nat i onal 
Elementary  Principal.  XXVII  (December,  1947 ) ,  p .  42. 
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habits.   4.  If  the  pupil  is  doing  work  below  or  above  his  level, 

2 
the  report  should  indicate  this. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  report  practices,  but 

certain  trends  are  evident  which  have  proved  effective  for 

schools  that  have  been  working  experimentally  on  the  solution 

of  these  problems.   Following  are  report  card  practices  used 

in  some  schools: 

1.  Judge  and  report  a  pupil's  achievement  not  in  comparison 
with  other  members  of  his  class,  but  with  his  own  improvement 
in  the  light  of  his  capacity  to  achieve. 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  report  periods  from  monthly  to  four 
or  even  two  times  a  year.  Usually  this  plan  is  supplemented 
by  letters  to  parents  or  personal  conferences  or  both. 

3.  The  addition  of  reports  on  desirable  personal  traits  and 
their  growth  to  the  scholastic  achievement  record. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  statements  showing  the  child's  fields  of 
strength  or  of  his  most  progress  so  that  he  may  enjoy  a  reali- 
zation of  success  along  some  line  at  the  end  of  every  report 
period. 

5.  A  personal  letter  in  which  the  child's  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses can  be  discussed  and  the  cooperation  of  the  home  in 
aiding  the  school  can  be  enlisted. 

Going  from  school  principal  to  educational  philosopher, 
let  us  examine  Dr.  Carleton  M.  Saunders's  book  on  P romot i on  or 

2.  Loc  cit. 

3.  Loc.  cit. 
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Failure  for  the  Elementary  School  Puoll?  Dr.  Saunders  explains 
that  non-promotion  in  the  elementary  school  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  failure  yet  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  failure. 
He  feels  that  education  must  be  thought  of  as  a  "continuous, 
gradual,  growing  process"  and  that  attempts  must  be  made  "to 
meet  the  needs,  interests,  capacities,  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils"  and  that  "teaching  should  be  adapted  to  children  as  they 
are.  " 

This  educator's  entire  study  is  based  upon  his  seven- 
fold analysis  of  the  causes  and  values  ascribed  to  the  non-pro- 
motion of  elementary  school  children.   His  seven  causes  are: 

1.  Insufficient  achievement 

A.  In  previous  preparation  or  in  keeoing  abreast  of  the 
class 

2.  Inadequate  mentality 

A.  Sluggish  mentality  or  mental  incapacity 

B.  Lack  of  ability 

3.  Insufficient  attendance 

A.  Truancy 

B.  National  and  religious  holidays 

4.  Imperfect  health 

A.  Physical  defects 

B.  Ill  health 

C.  Faulty  eyesight  or  hearing 

D.  Diseased  adenoids 

E.  Inadeouate  diet 

F.  Undernourishment. 

G.  Nervousness 

H.  Poor  muscular  coordination 

5.  Out-of -school  causes 

A.  Late  entrance  to  school 

B.  Ignorance  of  the  English  language,  ooor  home  conditions, 
poor  home  study  habits,  and  outside  activities 

C.  Domestic  trouble 

D.  Moving  about 


4.  Carleton  M.  Saunders,  Promotion  or  Failure  for  the  Elementary 
School  Puoil? .  p.  5. 
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6.  Lack  of  emotional  stability 

A.  Timidity 

B.  Immaturity 

C.  Uneven  temperament 

D.  Poor  attitude 

E.  Dislike  of  subject 

F.  Dislike  of  teacher 

G.  Dislike  of  school 

7.  Inappropriate  administrative  practices 

A.  Carelessness  and  indifference  of  pupils 

B.  Lack  of  interest  and  application 

C.  Poor  school  study  habits 

D.  Overwork  of  pupils 

E.  Double  promotions 

F.  Too  frequent  transfers 

G.  Excessive  size  of  classes  and  over-large  registers 
H.  Unsatisfactory  textbooks 

I.  Double  session  programs 

J.  Insiifflcient  school  time 

K.  Delayed  examinations 

L.  Too  high  standards  or  varying  standards  of  rating  pupils 

M.  Teachers'  subjective  judgments 

N.  Full-time  special  schedule 

0.  Lack  of  balance  in  the  teaching  strength  of  the  grades 

P.  Inadequate  number  of  substitute  teachers 

Q.  Inefficient  teaching  and  faulty  courses  of  study 

R.  Uniform  courses  of  study 

S.  Failure  to  provide  financial  resources  to  fill  normal 
vacancies  speedilyS 

According  to  Dr.  Saunders,  "The  fundamental  purpose 
of  promotion  is  considered  to  be  provision  of  opoortunities 
for  experiences  to  ensure  the  child  maximum  social,  emotional, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth.""  ....  "Mental  re- 
tardation is  cited  as  cause  of  non-promotion  in  schools  which 
do  not  adapt  their  schoolwork  to  the  abilities  of  their  pupils." 


7 


"Insufficient  research  has  been  undertaken  regarding  success 


5.  Ibid. ,  pp.  23-25. 

6.  Ibid.  ,  p.  26. 

7.  Ibid. ,  p.  29 
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and  failure.   Studies  have  been  restricted  to  problems  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapoed  and  have  scarcely  recognized 
the  morally,  socially,  or  emotionally  maladjusted  child,  and 
those  whose  latent  talents  and  aptitudes  are  never  given  exores- 

Q 

sion  because  of  inadequate  stimulation." 

In  the  work  of  any  grade,  children  face  problems  and 
fail  to  find  correct  solutions  for  some.   If,  in  the  pro- 
cess pupils  grow  in  knowledge,  in  emotional  and  moral 
strength,  and  in  social  adjustments,  failure  is  a  good  ex- 
perience.  But  the  child  who  fails  some  of  the  daily  school- 
work,  who  does  not  work  to  his  capacity,  and  who  fails  to 
cooperate  with  his  fellow  pupils  and  teacher,  should  be 
clearly  differentiated  from  the  one  who  fails  to  be  pro- 
moted.  Repetition  of  a  daily  assignment  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  doing  the  work  of  an  entire  academic  year  or 

semester  again Educational  maladjustments  are  by 

no  means  restricted  to  the  dull  child.   Children  with  su- 
perior intelligence  have  failed  because  of  emotional  factors. ^ 

A  few  of  this  author's  conclusions  regarding  non-oro- 

motion  are: 

1.  Non-promotion  does  not  result  in  homogeneity  of  achievement 
within  a  grade. 

2.  Non-promotion  usually  intensifies  emotional  instability  of 
children. 

3.  Non-promotion  because  of  inadequate  mentality,  insufficient 
attendance,  imperfect  health,  or  lack  of  emotional  stability  is 
not  based  on  valid  causes  or  reasons. 

4.  Non-promotion  is  an  admission  of  inefficient  teaching,  in- 
appropriate administrative  practices,  and  inadeouate  educational 
planning. 

5.  Non-promotion  has  no  place  in  a  school  in  which  children 

8.  Ibid. ,  p.  38. 

9.  Ibid. ,  pp.  40-41. 
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are  properly  motivated  and  ^'?o^k  to  the  limit  of  their  individual 

capacities.   Children  who  do  not  work  to  such  a  degree  show  signs 

of  maladjustment  which  should  become  a  challenge  to  the  school, 

to  the  home,  and  to  the  community.  ^ 

After  a  chapter  in  which  he  reviews  the  promotional 

plans  used  by  school  superintendents  in  some  of  the  cities  of 

the  United  States,  Dr.  Saunders  summarizes  this  chapter  as 

follows: 

It  is  evident  that  many  school  superintendents  believe 
in  a  one  hundred  oer  cent  promotional  policy  but  few  prac- 
tice it.   Many  factors  contribute  to  this  lag  between  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  promoting  all  children.   Limita- 
tions of  school  oersonnel  and  financial  assistance  are  two 
of  the  more  important  factors  which  prevent  the  successful 
promotion  of  all  elementary  children. 1^ 

In  the  final  analysis  Dr.  Saunders  concludes  that 

the  teacher  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  most  important  aerson 
in  the  eliminiation  of  puoil-f ailure.   It  is  to  him  that 
the  greatest  responsibility  falls  for  a  successful  one 
hundred  per  cent  promotional  policy  or  practice.   It  is 
chiefly  his  opportunity  and  challenge.   The  teacher  must 
have  concrete  evidence  why  "he  didn't  do  the  work";  the 
teacher  must  realize  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  that 
the  pupil  "had  a  slow-learning  ability";  the  teacher  must 
discover  why  the  child  was  "lazy"  or  "fooled  all  the  time." 
He  should  then  remedy  the  situation  either  by  himself  or 
with  the  help  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons,  institutions, 
or  agencies  already  discussed. 

But  although  the  teacher  must  exert  the  greatest 
effort  in  preventing  pupil-failure,  the  rest)onsibilities 
of  children,  parents,  members  of  boards  of  education,  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  school  systems,  supervisors,  school 
custodians,  institutions  and  social  agencies,  should  not 
be  minimized.   Only  through  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
institutions  and  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children  may  a  successful  one  hundred  per  cent  promotional 
policy  or  practice  be  accomplished.   Through  the  joint 

10.  Ibid. ,  p.  44. 

11.  Ibid. ,  p.  55 
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cooperation  of  many  persons  and  agencies  children  can  all 
be  promoted  with  great  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and 
moral  gains  to  the  individual  and  to  society. ^^ 

The  general  philosophy  of  the  modern  trend  in  promo- 
tion has  been  presented.   How  are  specific  schools  putting  it 
into  practice?   Daisy  Marvel  Jones,  director  of  elementary  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  oublic  schools  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
explains  their  method  of  promotion  in  her  article,  supoosedly 
her  conversation  with  a  beginning  teacher: 

I  contend  that  I  am  helping  children  grow  and  mature  rather 
than  teaching  reading  and  spelling  and  arithmetic.   That  is 
the  reason  I  like  to  keep  the  same  group  of  children  longer 
than  one  semester.   In  our  building  we  keep  them  a  minimum 
of  two  semesters  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  or 
five-   It  is  easier  to  get  acouainted  with  new  subject 
matter  and  new  materials  than  with  new  children.   Besides, 
it  makes  for  more  consistency  in  habit  formation  when  the 
children  know  what  to  expect. 13 

If  I  know  I  am  going  to  continue  with  the  same  group 
we  just  go  on  from  where  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
It  isn't  a  matter  of  promotion  or  failure  then,  but  one  of 
continuous  progress. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  one  must  face  the 
issue  of  promotion,  but  then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  telling 
the  parent  a  child  has  failed  and  must  do  the  work  of  a 
given  grade  or  half  grade  over.   Instead,  in  a  conference 
with  a  parent  we  explain  that  the  pupil  has  been  working 
for  a  given  time.  He  has  moved  along  at  the  rate  for  which 
he  had  the  capacity.   He  has  accomolished  just  so  much  work. 
And  he  has  not  yet  completed  the  work  of  this  area.   It  is 
easier  to  convince  both  the  oarent  and  the  child  that  the 
job  needs  to  be  finished  than  that  the  quality  of  work  is 
above  or  below  a  certain  standard  which  is  necessary  for 
promotion.  ■'■^ 


IS.  Ibid. ,  u.  69-70 


13.  Daisy  Marvel  Jones,  "How  Shall  Children  Be  Grouped  and  Pro- 

moted?"  Childhood  Education.  24  (January,  1948),  p.  235. 

14.  Loc  cit. 
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Modern  parents  of  Junior  Primary  children,  tied  to 
tradition,  look  for  some  kind  of  report  card  or  progress  reoort 
from  the  school.  V/hat  should  it  be  like?   In  Ellensburg,  Wash- 
ington, a  plan  of  reoorting  progress  and  evaluating  achievement 
has  been  developing  through  continuous  experimentation  for  fif- 
teen years.   In  February  of  this  year  Amanda  Hebeler  wrote  an 
article  to  share  with  school  people  some  of  the  things  they 
believe  and  do: 

We  consider  the  evaluation  of  achievement  the  joint  respon- 
sibility of  children  and  teachers.   Children  who  share  with 
teachers  in  setting  goals  and  making  plans  for  day-by-day 
experiences  should  also  share  in  checking  progress. 

The  evaluation  of  achievement  is  shared  with  parents 
in  a  number  of  ways: 
A  written  report  in  booklet  form. 

Informal  reports  which  children  give  to  their  parents 
spontaneously:   "I  can  read  the  whole  book  about  Spot." 
"Miss  K  let  me  go  into  Miss  H's  office  and  read  for  her 
today. " 
Personal  conferences  to  which  parents  are  invited  by  the 
teacher. 

In  the  primary  report  the  child  evaluated  his  abili- 
ties to  work  with  others  and  his  health  behavior  by  check- 
ing a  list  of  items  under  the  page  titles  "Living  Together" 
and  "Keeping  Well  and  Strong."  This  section  also  includes 
a  note  to  the  parents  which  explains  the  importance  of  self- 
evaluation,  the  meaning  of  the  child's  symbols,  and  the  need 
for  home  cooperation  in  the  guidance  of  healthful  living 
with  special  attention  to  nutrition,  sleep,  hygiene. 15 

One  New  York  educator  feels  that  most  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  achievement  of  growth  should  be  made  in  a  day-by-day, 
pupil-aided-by-teacher  process.   After  discussing  tests,  rat- 
ings, the  inventory  method,  and  a  pupil-kept  log  in  his  article, 


15.  Amanda  Hebeler,  "Fifteen  Years  A-Growing — A  Plan  for  Evalua- 
ting Achievement,"  Childhood  Education.  34  (February,  1948) , 
p.  863. 
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he  brings  up  the  rather  unusual  and  therefore  arresting  point 

of  evaluating  creative  expression. 

Growth  in  expressive  ability,  he  writes,  may  be  defined, 
first  of  all,  as  creative  expression  in  such  arts  as  draw- 
ing modeling,  writing,  and  dancing  as  well  as  in  the  crafts 
or  industrial  arts.   The  creative  suspect  of  growth  in  expres- 
sive abilities  has  yielded  less  to  evaluation  of  a  systematic 
sort  than  almost  any  other  objective  in  the  newer  education. 

Recently,  however,  attempts  have  been  made  to  evalu- 
ate growth  in  creative  expression  by  keeping  a  more  or 
less  systematic  file  of  products  such  as  drawings;  paint- 
ings; watercolors;  compositions,  either  poetry  or  prose;  and 
certain  objects  in  the  crafts  or  industrial  arts.   These  files 
of  pupil  oroducts  provide  a  samoling  over  a  period  of  time 
so  that  changes  in  a  pupil's  growth  in  exoressive  ability 
may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  originality  and  facility  of 
expression. ^^ 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  they  have  thirty-six  elemen- 
tary schools  in  which  the  kindergarten-primary  departments  have 
departed  from  the  traditional  grade  patterns  and  have  accepted 
the  philosophy  of  a  continuous  learning  program.   In  this  pro- 
gram the  children  are  foremost. 

The  primary  supervisor  explains  how  their  plan  works: 

The  individual  growth  oattern  and  rate  of  learning  of  each 
child  are  studied  and  progress,  horever  slow,  is  recognized 
and  recorded.   When  administratively  possible,  children  of 
similar  chronological  age  and  emotional  and  social  maturity 
are  kept  together  in  one  group  and  proceed  through  six  or 
more  semesters  above  the  kindergarten.   The  bright  child  may 
evidence  adecua.te  mental  growth  in  less  than  six  semesters 
but  for  social  reasons  is  rarely  accelerated.   He  is  kept 
within  his  own  group  to  preserve  his  social  stability  and 
is  given  experiences  to  enrich  his  intellectual  development. 

Some  child  may  need  seven  or  eight  semesters  before  he 
is  ready  for  the  fourth  grade.  If  retardation  appears  such 
a  child  is  not  marked  "failure."  His  program  is  stretched 


16.  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  "Evaluating  Achievement,"  Childhood 
Education.  24  (February,  1948) ,  p.  257. 
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out  and  is  adjusted  to  his  own  slower  growth  pattern. 
This  process  takes  place  gradually  and  may  occur  at  any 
time  during  these  early  years.   No  child  is  ever  asked  to 
repeat  what  he  has  already  learned  but  orogresses  slowly 
with  a  satisfying  sense  of  achievement  rather  than  one  of 
frustration.   He  is  never  made  to  feel  his  performance  is 
inferior  when  it  is  really  satisfactory  because  it  is  the 
best  he  can  do.   He  is  competing  with  his  own  ability,  not 
with  that  of  his  classmates.   This  is  not  to  encourage  poor 
effort  and  application  but  to  challenge  and  promote  optimum 
standards  of  achievement  on  all  levels.!''' 

The  above  articles,  modern  and  timely  and  stimulating, 

represent  only  a  few  of  the  many  discussions  being  currently 

printed  about  the  evaluation  of  pupil  achievement  and  growth  in 

our  primary  schools.   They  are  indeed  encouraging  reading.   They 

show  that  enthusiastic  parents  and  interested,  energetic  school 

personnel  must  all  work  together  if  today's  children  of  the 

Junior  Primary  are  to  become  the  happier  and  better  adjusted 

citizens  of  tomorrow. 


17.  Florence  C.  Kelly,  "The  Primary  School  in  Milwaukee," 

Childhood  Education.  24  (January,  1948),  pp.  236-238. 


CHAPTER  IX 
SUMMARY 

Rather  than  write  a  Bumraarizing  outline  of  the  data 
included  in  this  study  it  seems  aporooriate  to  present  here  as 
briefly  as  possible  a  few  ideas  which  are  challenging.   One 
thing  gleaned  along  the  way  in  the  development  of  this  paper  is 
that  the  role  of  the  Junior  Primary  teacher  looms  to  almost 
staggering  proportions.   Surely  every  conscientious  teacher  must 
feel  the  overwhelming  enormity  and  complexity  of  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  which  lie  constantly  before  her. 

Although  the  teacher's  specific  role  in  this  paper 
would  seem  to  be  "preparing  the  exceptional  child  of  the  Junior 
Primary  for  promotion  chronologically,"  actually  the  teacher 
must  keep  in  her  mind  the  larger  picture  of  which  the  child  is 
a  part.   She  must  be  acutely  aware  that  the  child  is  not  simply 
a  mind  to  be  trained,  or  a  body  to  be  keot  in  good  repair,  or 
a  bundle  of  emotions  to  be  studied.   By  reason  of  her  concern 
about  the  interplay  of  many  forces  in  child  growth  and  behavior, 
the  teacher  recognizes  that  it  is  imoortant  for  the  child  to  mas- 
ter intellectual  skills  such  as  reading  and  arithmetic.   She  also 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  child's  mastery  of  every  day 
manual  and  body  skills.   She  further  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  child's  emotional  well-being,  which  not  only  is  crucial 
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to  his  hapoiness  as  a  person  but  also  plays  a  decisive  role  in 
determining  his  moral  conduct  and  his  behavior  as  a  citizen. 

Schools  must  learn  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  standard 
curriculum,  no  matter  how  broad,  can  never  be  devised  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  more  than  a  small  percent  of  the  children  at  any 
given  time.   There  must  be  almost  as  many  standards  as  there  are 
pupils.   The  setting  and  applying  of  the  standards  will  have  to 
be  done  largely  in  relation  to  developmental  histories  of  indi- 
viduals rather  than  to  comparative  attainments  of  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  age  or  mental  equipment. 

In  the  Junior  Primary,  grade  levels  are  eliminated 
and  a  flexible  plan  of  grouping  is  set  up.   Groupness  imolies  a 
social  matrix  in  which  each  individual  feels  that  he  is  a  part 
of  the  whole,  in  which  each  individual  feels  that  his  essential 
needs  for  status,  belongingness,  affection,  and  security  are 
being  met  with  reasonable  success.   With  the  present  knowledge 
of  grouping,  most  educators  feel  that  teachers  and  administrators 
would  do  well  to  adopt  chronological  age  as  the  basis  for  group- 
ing children.   This  type  of  grouping  is  administratively  easy  to 
arrange,  is  conducive  to  good  mental  health  for  all  children,  and 
is  easier  for  teachers  to  manage. 

In  Chapter  IV  it  was  found  that  the  school  entrance 
age  as  set  by  Florida  law  ranges  from  five  years  nine  months  to 
six  years  eight  months.   This  wide  range  of  ages  does  present  a 
problem  to  the  Junior  Primary  teacher.   It  has  been  found  by 
Junior  Primary  teachers  that  the  random  method  of  grouping  begin- 
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ners  is  the  best  plan.   Even  if  all  children  rere   the  same  age 
at  the  beginning  of  school  there  would  still  be  a  problem  in 
the  group  because  children  differ  in  their  rate  and  level  of 
growth. 

Perhaps  at  first  the  children  will  group  themselves 
according  to  friendships.   It  is  a  nice  feeling  to  be  near  Mary 
who  lives  across  the  street.   After  a  few  days  in  school  the 
children  will  feel  as  if  they  are  one  large  family.   Gradually 
their  grouping  will  change.   With  a  variety  of  interests  in  the 
room  the  children  will  soon  center  around  their  common  interests. 
The  teacher  must  make  sure  that  each  child  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  children  of  different  tastes  and  background. 
She  will  give  each  child  varied  opoortunities  to  work  in  many 
kinds  of  groups.   Thus  the  child  will  begin  to  understand,  apore- 
ciate,  and  respect  others  who  are  different. 

Every  Jxinior  Primary  child  should  have  experiences 
which  will  guide  him  in: 

1.  Being  an  effective  member  of  a  group 

2.  Learning  the  techniaues  of  group  planning  and  problem  solving 

3.  Making  and  taking  responsibility  for  decisions 

4.  Using  resources  in  his  environment  to  solve  problems 

5.  Participating  in  community  activities  appropriate  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  of  the  Junior  Primary  age 
level 

6.  Developing  personal  and  social  values 

7.  E\iilding  a  wide  range  of  interests  that  will  help  develop  a 
well-balanced  individual 
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8.  Developing  efficiency  in  basic  communication  and  mathematic 
skills 

9.  Participating  in  evaluation  experiences. 

The  child's  experiential  background  will  be  the  best 
measure  for  determining  his  readiness  for  learning.   Every  child 
possesses  readiness  for  learning  of  some  kind,  and  the  teacher 
must  explore  her  pupil  reserves  constantly  to  discover  what  their 
individual  readinesses  may  be. 

Since  learning  to  read  is  one  of  the  chief  concerns 
of  the  Jionior  Primary  Program,  experiences  which  help  the  child 
to  develop  reading  ability  according  to  his  own  rate  will  be  a 
major  part  of  the  teacher's  responsibility.   In  setting  uo  a 
rich,  meaningful  reading  program  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind 
the  child's  abilities  and  experiences  and  thus  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  individual  child.   The  child  learns  to  read  by 
being  guided  into  rich  living. 

The  child  will  need  reading  materials  that  are  close 
to  his  own  first-hand  experience.   He  will  need  to  build  a 
sight  vocabulary  from  the  words  which  he  uses  in  his  own  ex- 
perience charts.   His  teacher  must  be  sure  to  surround  him  with 
attractive  books  and  pictures.   She  must  listen  to  his  stories, 
tell  stories  to  him,  and  read  aloud  to  him  from  the  books  that 
he  likes.  When  the  child  is  ready  to  read,  this  readiness  will 
be  shown  by  his  interest  in  reading  materials.   Readiness  will 
be  shown  also  by  his  atility  to  tell  a  story  effectively  and  by 
his  success  in  identifying  and  differentiating  the  words  which 
he  sees  on  charts.   When  he  is  ready  to  read,  the  teacher  must 
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be  sure  that  he  has  a  chance  to  read.   Recognition  and  praiee 
must  be  given  abundantly  as  he  progresses,  and  encouragement 
and  stimulation  shall  be  offered  under  consistently  stable  con- 
ditions. 

Always  the  teacher  remembers  that  all  children  will 
not  be  ready  to  learn  at  the  same  rate.   It  is  her  responsi- 
bility to  provide  an  atmosphere  wherein  a  love  of  reading  is 
encouraged  a.nd  nourished.   She  makes  constant  use  of  the  li- 
brary and  is  zealous  that  each  child  has  opportunities  to  de- 
velop worthy  interests. 

If  a  child  falls  behind  anywhere  along  the  school 
trail,  he  should  be  given  the  help  he  needs  at  once.   The  begin- 
ning of  each  new  process  should  be  '".'ell  established.   If,  for 
instance,  it  is  seen  that  a  child  is  not  learning  to  read  by 
the  instruction  method  by  which  the  group  is  being  taught,  he 
should  be  taught  by  a  special  technioue  adapted  to  his  particu- 
lar need. 

To  provide  a  thorough-going  growth  philosoohy  as  a 
criteria  for  promotion  or  placement  in  the  Junior  Primary  the 
following  steps  are  necessary: 

1.  A  physical  examination  of  each  child  should  be  given  several 
months  before  the  child  reaches  school  age.   As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  correction  of  any  defects  should  be  made  before 
the  child  starts  to  school. 

2.  Since  maturity  is  becoming  better  understood,  the  scientific 
findings  should  be  applied  to  school  practice.   Tests  should 
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be  supplied  for  the  teacher's  use  so  that  she  may  ascertain 
the  mental  potentialities  of  each  child  early  in  the  school 
year. 

3.  Since  the  school  entrance  age  is  of  such  a  wide  range  and 
because  so  many  children  are  very  immature,  a  program  of  study 
should  be  provided  which  will  take  care  of  their  individual 
needs. 

4.  There  should  be  a  program  of  continuous  TJrogress,  and  adjust- 
ments in  grouping  should  be  made  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  child.   Each  child  should  be  placed  in  a  group  where  he 
can  do  capacity  work,  is  socially  secure,  and  feels  that  his 
efforts  bring  success.   Provision  should  be  made  for  a  readi- 
ness program  so  that  a  child  will  not  be  pushed  into  formal 
learning  until  he  is  mature  enough.   A  kindergarten  program 
would  help  to  solve  this  problem. 

No  school  can  have  an  efficient  program  without  know- 
ing what  it  is  accomplishing.   It  must  know  what  is  happening 
to  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  what  it  is  teaching  them.   E- 
valuation  must  be  made  in  terras  of  the  total  development  of  the 
child.   Evaluations  must  also  consider  the  individual  differences 
in  indowment,  drive,  interest,  maturity,  and  gackground.   It  is 
not  a  matter  of  finding  the  best  paper  in  the  class,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  helping  each  child  make  a  gradual  improvement.  The 
teacher  must  guide  and  evaluate  in  ways  that  give  everyone  a 
stimulus,  even  the  ones  who  have  no  remote  chance  of  being  the 
best  in  the  class. 

The  child  needs  to  be  helped  to  discover  satisfying 
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values  for  which  he  is  willing  to  out  forth  effort.   In  order 
that  he  may  develop  as  a  creative  person,  he  needs  to  learn  to 
evaluate  his  own  work  in  terms  of  purposes,  goals,  and  standards 
which  he  understands  and  accepts. 

The  teacher  of  Junior  Primary  age  youngsters  finds, 
then,  no  one  solution  to  her  complex  classroom  problem.   Probably 
her  only  answer  is  to  keep  on  trying  to  know,  to  understand,  and 
to  appreciate  her  youngsters  as  individuals.   She  must  continue 
trying  to  know  what  each  is  like.   She  must  watch  how  each  child 
grows.  Perhaps  she  must  ever  keep  before  her  some  bit  of  printed 
philosophy  which  is  a  constant  meaningful  challenge  to  her, 
words  like  the  following  ones  perhaps,  words  tangible  and  of  wise 
rhythm: 

To  A  Teacher 

Most  important  to  you  who  would  teach  a  child  is  an 
understanding  of  what  makes  a  child  tick. 

Physically,   it   is  fresh  air  and  s\anshine,   the  rhythm 
of  play  and  rest,   and  the  nourishment   of  good  food. 

For  the  child  is  a  growing  thing. 

It  is  the  affection  you  give  the  child,  too,  and  the 
recognition  and  appreciation,  the  praise  fairly  bestowed,  and 
the  protection  with  which  you  surround  him. 

For  the  child  is  a  human  thing. 

It  is  the  understanding  heart  you  bring  to  his  grow- 
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ing,  the  simplicity  of  mind  to  his  developing,  and  your  abiding 
faith  in  what  he  will  some  day  be. 


a  child. 


For  all  these  things  are  necessary  in  the  teaching  of 
1 


1.  Frederick  J.  Moffitt,  "To  A  Teacher,"  as  reprinted  in  Child- 
hood Education.  24  (October,  1947) ,  p.  55. 
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